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Confederate Leaders In 
~ Post-war Alabama 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 
and LARRY GARA 


Y ou HAVE sworn,” cried Chicago’s “Long John” Went- 
worth to the Southerners, ‘‘that if we dared to elect such a 
man you would dissolve the Union. We have elected him, 
and now we want you to try your little game of secession. Do 
it, if you dare! . . . But every man of you who attempts to 
subvert this Union, which we prize so dearly, will be hung as 
high as Haman. We will have no fooling about this matter.’ 

Undeterred by the threat from Abraham Lincoln’s own 
bailiwick, the Southerners proceeded with secession. Re- 
peatedly, throughout the ensuing War Against the States, 
Northern propagandists prophesied and proposed the whole- 
sale execution of Confederate leaders. Thad Stevens called 
for the “desolation of the South” as a “just retribution’’ for 
the “hellish rebellion,” and a Massachusetts colonel explained 
to John Andrew, the Bay State’s governor, that “the thing 


1 Chicago Daily Democrat, as quoted in Kenneth M. Stampp, And the War Came 
(Baton Rouge, 1950), p. 26. The writers thank Mrs. Elizabeth Twaddell Pope, 
sometime research assistant at the University of Wisconsin, who gathered much of 
this material, and the members of the Research Committee of the Graduate School 
of the University of Wisconsin, who partly supported this study from special funds 
voted by the state legislature. 

2See R. N. Current, Old Thad Stevens, A Story of Ambition (Madison, 1942), 
p. 207, and T. H. Williams, Lincoln and the Radicals (Madison, 1941), p. 371. 
[War Against the States,” the unique title used here, is the author’s choice. When 
asked to change it to the more nearly standard “War Between the States,” Mr. 
Hesseltine replied, December 23, 1950, “Since I make a point of calling THE 
war the ‘War Against the States,’ . . . I'd prefer your changing it from ‘Between’ 
to ‘Against.’ It really was, you know, a war against the States, and ‘Between’ gives 
quite a false concept. I'll stand ready to debate any proponent of the erroneous 
preposition.” —Ed.] 


we seek is a permanent dominion. What instance is there 
of a permanent dominion without changing, revolutionizing. 
absorbing, the institutions, life, and manners of the con- 
quered people? . . . They think we mean to take their slaves. 
Bah! We must take their ports, their water power, the very 
soil they plow, and develop them by the hands of our artisan 
armies.’”* 

Long before Lee’s surrender, the Radical Republicans of 
the victorious North formulated their program of devastating 
the land, confiscating the property, and executing the leaders 
of the Southern people. Yet, inthe years after Appomattox they 
fell short of their announced goal. Although extensive, the de- 
vastation never reached the limits that sadistic Thad Stevens 
envisioned. Attempts at confiscation produced serious eco- 
nomic dislocations but never quite brought all the ports, 
water power, and soil into Yankee hands. And the execution 
of the Confederate leaders never took place. 

Perhaps it was the failure to hang the Southern leaders— 
“as high as Haman,” as “Long John” Wentworth had 
threatened—that prevented the complete success of the pro- 
gram of desolation and confiscation. The South’s leaders— 
impoverished, harrassed and proscribed though they were 
—remained in the South and eventually regained the right to 
lead the Southern people. In time the politicans among them 
“redeemed” their states from carpetbaggers and scalawags, 
the planters and business men rehabilitated themselves eco- 
nomically, and the preachers, teachers and writers who had 
led the Confederacy kept alive for new generations the salient 
parts of the Southern tradition. 

In this situation Alabama’s Confederate leaders played a 
typical role. Fifth in size in the Confederacy and with ap- 


3 Lt. Col. S. Sergent to Governor Andrew, January 14, 1862, in Andrew MSS 
(Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston), quoted in William B. Hesseltine, 
Lincoln and the War Governors (New York, 1948), p. 233. 
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proximately 11 per cent of the population, Alabama furnished 
a fair proportion of the South’s leaders. Of those Alabama 
leaders who survived the war and lived long enough to make 
an impression on the post-war South, two had been lieutenant 
generals, three major generals, and twenty-three brigadier 
generals in the Confederate Army. ‘Two were commanders in 
the Confederate Navy and one, Raphael Semmes, was a rear 
admiral. Nine Alabama Confederate leaders sat in the Con- 
federate Provisional Congress and fourteen legislated in the 
halls at Richmond. Alabamians held twelve other important 
Confederate offices. ‘There were three governors of the state, 
a secretary of war and an assistant secretary of war and an 
assistant attorney general for the Confederate government. 
One, John Forsyth, was appointed a peace commissioner to 
the United States by Jefferson Davis in 1861 and one, 
Clement C. Clay, Jr., acted as commissioner to Canada for 
the Confederate States of America. 


Alabama’s Confederate leaders were well prepared by 
education and experience for their work. Nine received the 
military education offered at West Point. At least nineteen 
studied at one or another of the nation’s many colleges and 
only two ended their formal schooling with academy 
diplomas. Five managed to train themselves for important 
positions without the advantages of formal education. In- 
cluded among these self-educated leaders were William P. 
Chilton and Edmund S. Dargan. Both had been chief justices 
of the Alabama Supreme Court in the pre-war years. 

In the years before the war those who later became eminent 
Confederates were active in Alabama politics, business and 
in the professions. Five held commissions with the United 
States Army and three with the Navy. Thirty-eight held 
political offices above the county level, including one gov- 
ernor, twenty state legislators and eleven judges. Five rep- 
resented Alabama in the United States House of Representa- 
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tives and one in the Senate. One, John Forsyth, had been 
minister to Mexico before the conflict, and two meted out 
justice in United States courts. A majority of Alabama’s Con- 
federate leaders—forty, in fact—argued points of law in the 
State’s courts. 

Planting interests occupied the time and energy of seven 
eminent Confederate Alabamians in the years preceding the 
war. Four helped formulate public opinion through editorial 
writings, four taught school, and one was a doctor. Three 
were manufacturers, three were merchants, and two were cot- 
ton brokers, while one was a contractor and one a banker -in 
the ante-bellum period. 

At the close of the war, deprived of their financial resources 
and often with little hope, the erstwhile Confederate leaders 
faced an uncertain future. Although the beloved General 
Robert E. Lee counseled his associates to remain in the South 
and help rebuild it, some prominent Confederates preferred 
exile to submission. There was talk of carrying on the war 
in the West, and, when that seemed impractical, a few wildly 
suggested flight to Mexico with the hope that another Mexi- 
can-American conflict would enable the South to emerge 
triumphant. Some of Alabama's leading Confederates de- 
cided to try life in other lands, Brazil and Nicaragua, for 
examples. West Point-trained Brigadier General Danville 
Leadbetter, whose war record included two years as chief 
engineer of the Army of Tennessee, fled to Mexico after the 
war’send. Dissatisfied, he soon changed the scene of his exile 
and died in Canada one year after leaving the South.* Colin 
J. McRae, who was a member of the first Confederate Con- 
gress and later the government’s financial agent, chose British 
Honduras as a post-war place of residence. With his brother, 
John J. McRae, a former governor of Mississippi, he set up 


4Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography 
(Chicago, 1921) , IV, 1023. 
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a mercantile business in that tropical retreat which com- 
manded his interest until his death in 1877. 

But those Alabama Confederate leaders who decided to 
leave the land they had served and seek refuge in strange 
places were definitely in the minority. Almost all remained, 
hoping to regain their positions of leadership in the political, 
financial and cultural life of the state. 

Success was not immediate, however, and the tremendous 
tasks coupled with the wounds of war and the heartbreaks 
of adjustment in the conquered South took their toll of Con- 
federate leaders in the months immediately following Ap- 
pomattox; and not all who survived were able to recapture 
their political or economic fortunes. Clement C. Clay, Jr., 
sometime Confederate senator and commissioner to Canada, 
completely failed in his efforts at post-war readjustment. Clay, 
who had represented Alabama in the United States Senate 
from 1853 to 1861, found himself wanted for complicity in 
Lincoln’s assassination in 1865. This absurd charge kept 
Clay confined with Jefferson Davis for a year at Fortress 
Monroe. Clay’s energetic wife visited President Andrew 
Johnson and Secretary of War Stanton on his behalf and Clay, 
broken in health, left his grim prison cell on April 18, 1866, 
hoping that the inheritance of a plantation would enable him 
to repay his debts and rehabilitate himself economically. Fail- 
ing at this, however, he later joined former President Davis 
in a life insurance business venture which soon proved abor- 
tive. After this added disappointment Clay returned to his 
plantation at Huntsville, Alabama, where he lived in relative 
obscurity until his death in 1882.° 

The experience of Clement C. Clay was not typical. 
Throughout the South a mere handful of important Confed- 
erate leaders failed to carve out significant careers in the post- 


5 Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), IV, 170-171 (herein- 
after cited as DAB) ; Owen, op. cit., III, 341-342. 
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war years. In the entire Confederacy there were at least 656 
prominent Confederates who lived to make readjustments 
after the war. Of these only seventy-one either failed to re- 
gain positions of importance or to leave any tangible records, 
of their achievements.® Of the remaining 585 who made 
their mark on the new nation approximately sixty were from 
Alabama. At the close of the war the average age of these 
men was 45.7 years. Many of them still looked forward to 
many years of active service to the people of their state. 
Their post-war lives spanned an average of 21.5 years. 

A substantial number of Alabama’s Confederate leaders 
recaptured political positions during the post-war decades. 
Two became governors of the state, eight served in the legis- 
lature at Montgomery, four judged litigations on the state 
bench, and six filled other elective or appointive posts in 
Alabama. One, Brigadier General W. W. Allen, became 
adjutant general of Alabama in 1870, and later received an 
appointment as a United States marshal from President Grover 
Cleveland. Another was Brigadier General James Thadeus 
Holtzclaw, a prominent Democrat who was appointed to the 
Alabama Railroad Commission in 1893, and a third was 
Wade Keyes, Jr., a former Confederate assistant attorney gen- 
eral who became one of the state’s three code commissioners 
in 1876. Nine leading Confederates from Alabama success- 
fully campaigned for seats in the United States Congress, four 
in the senate, four in the House of Representatives, and one 
in both. 

Although Alabama’s erstwhile Confederate leaders differed 
in interests and opinions on post-war issues, only one who 
entered active political life joined the ranks of the Republi- 
can party—David Peter Lewis, whose Confederate sympathies 
Were never very strong, signed the Ordinance of Secession 


6 William B. Hesseltine, Confederate Leaders in the New South (Baton Rouge, 
1950), p. 16. 
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in 1861, even though he had previously been strongly opposed 
to secession. He served in the Confederate Provisional Con- 
gress and sat on the Alabama bench during the war. How- 
ever, in 1864, when he foresaw the South’s defeat, he crossed 
through the Federal lines to Nashville, where he stayed until 
the end of the fighting. For several years after the war Lewis 
worked within the Democratic party, but in 1870 he again 
changed political color and two years later became Republi- 
can governor of Alabama. His administration was char- 
acterized by the usual exorbitant carpetbag expenditures and 
he found it necessary to call upon United States troops to 
maintain his power. Lewis’ legislature clearly earned the 
title “court house legislature” and its illegality was later ad- 
mitted in an opinion of the United States attorney general. 
After his unpopular term as governor, Lewis returned to 
private law practice in Huntsville, Alabama, where he died 
in 1884.7 

Like most of Alabama’s former Confederates of note, Ed- 
ward Asbury O’Neal was too much imbued with Confederate 
tradition to become a scalawag political figure after the war. 
Before 1861 he had prepared himself for political life by 
practicing law until he was appointed solicitor of the 4th 
Alabama Circuit Court. In battle he had distinguished him- 
self and, after receiving severe wounds at Seven Pines, had 
been appointed an acting brigadier general, although Presi- 
dent Davis never permitted him to hold that commission of- 
ficially. After Lee’s surrender O’Neal worked incessantly 
for the restoration of Southern political leadership. He was 
active in the constitutional convention of 1875 which ac- 
complished that end. There he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on education and offered suggestions concerning the 
reorganization of the University of Alabama, the normal 
7 Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 


p- 754; Owen, op. cit., IV, 1403; The National Cyclopedia of American Biography 
(New York, 1893-1919) , X, 435 (hereinafter cited as NCAB). 
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schools, and the Agricultural and Mechanical College. In 
1882 Alabama’s Democrats elected him governor and during 
his administration the Department of Agriculture was 
created, appropriations were increased to better public 
schools and additional teacher training institutions were 
established. O’Neal’s humanitarian concerns led him to 
further the cause of prison reform by setting up a board of 
inspectors. After two terms of public office Governor O’Neal 
retired to his law practice at Florence, Alabama, where he 
died in 1890.8 

Another Alabama Confederate brigadier general, George 
P. Harrison, entered active political life after the war. Be- 
sides caring for his plantation and guarding the legal interests 
of various railroads, he took part in the state constitutional 
conventions of 1875 and 1901. A life-long Democrat, General 
Harrison was elected a state senator in. 1876 and was presi- 
dent of the Senate from 1882 until 1884. After several years 
in the United States Congress Harrison again served in the 
state Senate from 1900 to 1904. Legal colleagues gave him 
high recognition when they chose him president of the Ala- 
bama Bar Association in 1905. Harrison’s other interests 
included Methodist Church activities, Freemasonry, and 
Southern veterans’ meetings. General Harrison died in 1922 
at the age of 81.° 

David Clopton, who represented Alabama in the United 
States Congress before the war and in the Confederate Con- 
gress during the conflict, combined business and political 
interests in the post-war years. In the decade after 1865 Clop- 
ton practiced law and from 1878 until 1884 he acted as speak- 
er for the Alabama legislature, a position he left to become 
an associate justice of the Alabama Supreme Court. Clop- 
ton’s business ventures included organizing and serving as 
8 Owen, op. cit., IV, 1301; DAB, XIV, 41. 


9 Walter L. Fleming and other (eds.) , The South in the Building of the Nation... 
(Richmond, 1909-1913), XI, 454-455; DAB, VIII, 340. 
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a director of the First National Bank of Sheffield and of the 
Sheffield Coal and Iron Company. A pious Christian and 
Freemason, Clopton also found time to be president of the 
board of trustees for the East Alabama College.’ 

Although vindictive carpetbag rulings attempted to keep 
former Confederate leaders from positions of power, many 
of Alabama’s eminent Confederates recaptured political 
leadership. Thomas James Judge, who had served as Ala- 
bama’s commissioner to negotiate with President James 
Buchanan for forts, arsenals and custom houses located within 
the state, was elected a member of the state Supreme Court 
in 1865. When Radical congressional decrees forced Justice 
Judge from the bench he returnd to private legal practice. 

Brigadier General William Henry Forney, wounded four 
times fighting for the Confederacy and a prisoner of war 
for more than a year, worked as an attorney in the post-war 
period. Forney, who had surrendered with Lee at Appomat- 
tox, never accepted personal defeat. Immediately after the 
cessation of the martial struggle, he successfully campaigned 
for office in the Alabama Senate. After two years, however, 
he was compelled to leave office because of congressional 
Reconstruction edicts. A tall and distinguished looking 
soldier, he carried his political scars as well as his battle 
wounds. In 1875 Forney entered the United States Senate 
and served there until 1893. When the seventy-year-old 
general chose to retire from the Senate, President Cleveland 
appointed him a member of the Gettysburg Battlefield Com- 
mission. A veteran of Gettysburg, General Forney served on 
the commission until his death in 1894." 

Special political handicaps were imposed upon Con- 
federate Secretary of War and Brigadier General Leroy Pope 


10 NCAB, XXII, 283; A Biographical Congressional Directory: 1774 to 1903 
(Washington, 1903), p. 460. 
11 DAB, VI, 528-529; NCAB, 111, 521; Owen, op. cit., III, 596-597. 
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Walker. However, his active interest in politics enabled him 
to influence the trend of thinking within the Democratic 
party, and his untiring efforts to rid Alabama of carpetbag 
control culminated with his work as president of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1875. 

Although chosen by Alabama voters, Brigadier General 
Cullen Andrews Battle was refused permission to represent 
his state in the United States Congress in 1868. A second 
refusal to take the “iron clad oath” also deprived him of his 
senatorial seat two years later. The unyielding General 
Battle maintained his principles and served in the Alabama 
constitutional convention of 1874. In the 1880’s he moved 
to Newbern, North Carolina, where his influence continued 
as editor of the Newbern Journal and mayor of the town.” 

Another Alabama Confederate, A. J. Walker, also main- 
tained his status with voters, even though he was “recon- 
structed” out of his office as chief justice of the Alabama 
Supreme Court in 1868. Justice Walker, who prepared the re- 
vised code of Alabama before political discrimination forced 
him from the bench, remained an influence in Montgomery 
where he kept a law office until his death in 1872. 

Despite the bitter opposition of his Republican colleague, 
Alabama’s Brigadier General John Tyler Morgan entered 
the United States Senate in 1876 and served there until his 
death in 1907. In the Senate General Morgan voted to con- 
firm Frederick Douglas’ appointment as marshal for the 
District of Columbia, filibustered fifteen days against Senator 
Edmunds’ Force Resolutions, and led the opposition to the 
Blair Education Bill. Morgan supported anti-trust legisla- 
tion as well as laws designed to return to the state land pre- 
viously granted Alabama railroads. An ardent free-silverite, 
he supported Bryan in the 1890's. In foreign policy Morgan 


12 DAB, II, 56-57; Owen, op. cit., III, 115; NCAB, XII, 351-352. 
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was an expansionist, and he urged building a canal through 
Nicaragua despite the heavy opposition of the railroad 
senators. In 1898 he was appointed one of three commis- 
sioners to draft legislation for Hawaii. He also served as an 
arbitrator in the Bering Seas fisheries dispute and consis- 
tently cast a lone vote against Great Britain on all important 
issues."® 

Another “Rebel Brigadier” in Congress, George Goldth- 
waite, had been chief justice of the Alabama Supreme Court 
before the war, and as adjutant general during the turbulent 
war years, had been an important advisor to Governor A. B. 
Moore. In 1866 Goldthwaite’s election as a circuit court 
judge proved short lived because of Reconstruction acts 
imposed two years later. However, Judge Goldthwaite again 
ran for office and represented Alabama voters in the United 
States Senate from 1870 until 1877. At that time poor 
health caused his retirement and he lived only two more 
years."* 

With the advent of President Cleveland’s Democratic ad- 
ministration in 1885 some of Alabama’s former Confederates 
of note received appointments to Federal offices. Brigadier 
General Thomas H. Taylor was appointed superintendent 
of the Louisville and Portland Canal, and later gave five 
years service as United States marshal. Another brigadier 
general, Charles M. Shelley, was appointed a United States 
Treasury auditor. Before this appointment General Shelley 
was a United States congressman and a former sheriff of 
Dallas County, Alabama. James L. Pugh, who sat in both 
Confederate congresses, preferred remaining in the United 
States Senate to accepting a place on the United States Su- 


13 DAB, XII, 180-181; Joel C. DuBose (ed.) , Notable Men of Alabama... (Atlanta, 
1904) , I, 15-16. 

14 DAB, VII, 368; Owen, op. cit., III, 672; A Biographical Congressional Directory, 
p. 556. 
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preme Court. Pugh was in the Senate from 1880 until 
1896 and for the last four years of his incumbency he was 
chairman of the important judiciary committee.” 

Two of Alabama’s leading Confederates combined political 
and military careers in the post-war period. After the war's 
end Brigadier General George Doherty Johnston practiced 
law in Marion, Alabama, until 1871, when he became com- 
mandant of cadets at the University of Alabama. He again 
argued before the state bar from 1873 until 1885, when his 
military qualifications led to his appointment as superintend- 
ent of the South Carolina Military Academy in Charleston. In 
1892 Johnston accepted a place on the United States Civil 
Service Commission. After one year in Washington General 
Johnston returned to his native Alabama and in 1900 he was 
elected a state senator. Besides giving forty-five years of post- 
war service to his state and nation, General Johnston helped 
keep Confederate memories alive through frequent and 
popular lecture tours.’® 

Lieutenant General Joseph Wheeler was only twenty-nine 
when Lee surrendered at McLean’s farmhouse. His remain- 
ing forty-one years were packed with political, financial and 
military activities. “Fighting Joe” Wheeler, who had fought 
200 battles and 800 skirmishes, made a prompt and thorough 
adjustment to the economy and philosophy of the New 
South. Immediately after the war he achieved financial re- 
habilitation by lending his talents to wholesale merchan- 
dizing, farming and law. In 1870 the Georgia-born ex- 
Confederate moved to Alabama. He wisely invested his sur- 
plus earnings in railroad stock and by 1880 he was an at- 
torney for the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia Rail- 
road Company and a member of its board of directors. 
Entering politics, he was elected to Congress in 1880. He 


15 Confederate Veteran, XV, 184 (April, 1907). 
16 Owen, op. cit., III, 916; Confederate Veteran, XIX, 41 (January, 1911). 
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continued to represent Alabama in Congress until 1900, 
with only one month’s interlude. 

Wheeler took every possible occasion to help bring about 
sectional harmony. He used both the Mexican War pension 
bill and the fight to vindicate United States General Fitz- 
John Porter as issues of reconciliation. Although Wheeler 
personally sympathized with free silver, he allied with the 
conservative wing of the Democratic party, supported Cleve- 
land and lamented growing populist sentiment in the party 
ranks. 

“Fighting Joe’s” later days were characterized by exuberant 
nationalism. He steadily encouraged war with Spain and 
when the conflict broke out he offered his services to Presi- 
dent McKinley. McKinley accepted, and as a major general 
of volunteers Wheeler saw action in Cuba, later briefly 
visited the Philippines, and with the war’s end became a 
brigadier general in the United States Army. President Mc- 
Kinley sent him on an inspection tour to Guam in 1900, 
the year of his retirement. Military affairs occupied 
Wheeler’s last years as a member of the board of visitors of 
West Point where he had received his own martial training. 
He died in 1906 in Brooklyn, New York.” 

Political struggles did not appeal to all of those men who 
had led the people of Alabama in the days of the Con- 
federacy. In the years after Appomattox forty of Alabama’s 
former Confederate leaders practiced law at one time or 
another. Of course, some of these also entered politics. Five 
Alabama Confederates edited newspapers in the post-war 
years, six taught school, one was a doctor, one a contractor, 
and one a clergyman. Business and finance also interested 
these former Confederate leaders. Seven became merchants, 
two bankers, and one an insurance executive. Seven Ala- 


17 DAB, XX, 50-52; John P. Dyer, “Fightin’ Joe” Wheeler (Baton Rouge, 1941), 
pp- 239-240. 
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bama Confederates were connected with railroad interests in 
the post-war decades. 

The New South provided excellent opportunities for 
carving out significant legal careers. Some of Alabama's 
Confederate leaders, such as Confederate Congressman 
Robert H. Smith and Governor Thomas H. Watts, sold their 
legal talents to railroad companies. When Alabama at- 
tempted to regulate the railroads in 1884, Watts represented 
the railroads in court. Watts, who defended the accused in 
the Ku Klux Klan case of 1872, attained recognition from his 
colleagues when he was chosen president of the Alabama Bar 
Association in 1889. Confederate Brigadier General James 
Holt Clanton appeared for the ‘state in the Alabama and 
Chattanooga railroad case of 1871. A courtroom argument 
connected with this case led to his death in a shooting fracas. 
Clanton, an active Democrat, was shot in the street by the 
son of a United States officer who was angered by some of 
Clanton’s courtroom remarks.’* Still another Alabama ex- 
Confederate who carved out a significant post-war legal 
career was Congressman William P. Chilton who gave his 
name to Chilton County. Confederate Assistant Secretary 
of War, John Archibald Campbell, specialized in cases 
argued before the United States Supreme Court. Campbell 
also acted as counsel for Samuel J. Tilden during the days 
of the contested election of 1876. 

A number of those men who guided Alabama’s destiny in 
Confederate days turned their attention to the educational 
needs of the South in the years following the war. Brigadier 
General William Flake Perry left Alabama in 1867 to be- 
come head of a military college in Glendale, Kentucky. In 
1883 he accepted appointment to the faculty of Ogden Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Kentucky, where he taught English 
and philosophy. Major General Henry DeLamar Clayton 


18 Owen, op. cit., III, 327. 
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was a lawyer and planter in the immediate post-war years. 
Although Reconstruction orders removed the judicial robes 
from Judge Clayton in 1868, he again served on the bench 
from 1880 until 1886 after carpetbag government departed 
from Alabama. In 1886 he resigned to run for the governor- 
ship on the Democratic ticket. Defeated at the polls, Clayton 
went to the University of Alabama as president and pro- 
fessor of international law—a post he held until his death in 
1889.*° 

After four years as superintendent of the Brierfield Iron 
Works, Brigadier General Josiah Gorgas devoted his time 
and energy to the educational reconstruction of the South. 
In 1869 Gorgas became headmaster of the junior department 
of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. In 1870 
he added a professorship of engineering to his duties and 
two years later he assumed the role of vice-chancellor. Gen- 
eral Gorgas accepted the presidency of the University of 
Alabama in 1878. A year later, however, poor health forced 
him to accept the less strenuous duties 6f University 
librarian. Gorgas, who was the father of Dr. William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, died in 1883.” 

Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, erstwhile Confederate con- 
gressman, developed educational interests after the war as 
president of Howard College in Alabama and faculty mem- 
ber at Richmond College. For a while he also preached at 
Richmond’s First Baptist Church and traveled on lecture 
tours. After a year in Europe he became agent for the Pea- 
body education fund and resigned his place in Richmond 
College. From 1885 to 1888 he was minister tq Spain, re- 
suming his work with the Peabody fund when he returned. 
In 1890 he also became the agent for the Slater fund. Curry’s 


19 NCAB, XII, 296; Owen, op. cit., III, 347. 
20 DAB, VII, 428-430; Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History .. . 
(Atlanta, 1899), I, 622-624. 
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work as agent for these two funds gave him an enormous 
importance in the educational life of the New South. A 
generation earlier Horace Mann had persuaded business 
men that an educated populace would be a strong force for 
stability. Echoing such arguments in the South, Curry per- 
suaded men of wealth as well as his old Confederate asso- 
ciates that the best of the old tradition could be preserved 
by education.”* 

Another Alabama Confederate, Congressman William 
Russell Smith, engaged in educational work after the close 
of the conflict. After several years law practice Smith be- 
came president of the University of Alabama. His appoint- 
ment in 1870 by the radical board of trustees was a belated 
attempt to rally popular support for the institution. How- 
ever, only a few students enrolled and Smith’s inability to 
work with the board led him to resign one year after accept- 
ing the office. From 1871 to 1874 Smith edited The Spec- 
tator, a literary journal, and in 1879 he moved to Washing- 
ton, D. C. He spent his later years writing poetry, essays, 
and legal works, translating classical works, and composing 
Catholic devotional literature.” 

William Russell Smith was one of several Alabama Con- 
federates who contributed to the cultural life of the South 
in the post-war period. Rear Admiral Semmes wrote two 
books based upon his Confederate naval experiences and 
gave many lectures to interested Southern audiences. When 
antagonistic scalawags ousted Semmes from the editorship 
of the Memphis Bulletin in 1867, the former Confederate 
naval officer earned a thousand dollars a month on the lec- 


21 Jabez L. M. Curry, Address . . . Delivered before the Association of Confederate 
Veterans, Richmond, Virginia, July 1, 1896 (Richmond, 1896); Merle E. Curti, 
The Social Ideas of American Educators (New York, 1935), pp. 262-273; Edwin 
A. Alderman and A. C. Gordon, J. L. M. Curry; a Biography (New York, 1911), 
pp. 282-283. 

22 William Russell Smith, Reminiscences of a Long Life (Washington, 1889), 
passim; DAB, XVII, 366-367. 
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ture platform. Semmes also regularly donned his uniform 
at Confederate reunions. John D. Phelan, who sat on the 
Alabama Supreme Court during the war years taught at 
the University of the South and wrote war poetry until his 
death in 1879.7. Jabez L. M. Curry wrote numerous articles, 
reports and speeches on various aspects of education. Curry’s 
writings also included a biography of Gladstone, a history 
of constitutional government in Spain, and a civil history 
of the Confederate government. William F. Perry trans- 
mitted to posterity his first-hand knowledge of The Genesis 
of Public Education in Alabama. “Fighting Joe” Wheeler 
put on paper his memories of many Civil War military cam- 
paigns, and John A. Campbell published a Memorandum of 
the Hampton Roads Conference and a volume on the evacua- 
tion of Richmond. 

Despite military defeat and the virulent hatred of their 
Northern conquerors, those Alabama leaders who had made 
their mark during the days of the Confederacy influenced 
opinion and helped formulate state policies,in the years 
after Appomattox. Although political discriminations tem- 
porarily forced them from office, their voices were not stilled 
and their activity in the post-war life of Alabama was not 
without effect. In the political meetings, the schools, the 
newspapers and the various professions former Confederate 
leaders regained position of leadership and helped the state 
adjust to the needs and opportunities of the New South. It 
was fortunate indeed, for the state, the South, and the nation 
that “Long John” Wentworth’s threat was never carried out. 


28 William M. Robinson, Jr., Justice in Grey: a History of the Judicial System of 
the Confederate States of America (Cambridge, 1941), p. 247. 
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River Ferries in Alabama 


Before 1861 


By GEORGE VERNON IRONS 


coe THE TIME of the first white migrations to Alabama 
and throughout the era of heaviest ante-bellum settlement, 
river ferries played a major role in travel and transportation 
in the state.1 Ferries on the Natchez Trace, Jackson’s Mili- 
tary Road, the Federal Road, the Georgia Road, the Hunts- 
ville Road and many other early but lesser-known through- 
fares set soldiers, traders, and settlers and their pack-horses and 
goods across Alabama’s many rivers and creeks, sending them 
on their ways to build homes and towns or to continue their 
laborious treks to Mississippi, Louisiana and regions west- 
ward. Indeed, next to the character of these sturdy pioneers 
themselves, the roads and trails and ferries which bore them 
along were doubtless the most essential elements in the 
growth of Alabama and, of course, of the Old Southwest of 
which it was a part.? 

Alabama is a land of mighty and beautiful rivers. There 
is no Southern state with as many navigable streams and in 
pioneer days they were more navigable and much clearer 
than at present. The early Carolina traders who came into 
this Indian land called it the “Creek Country” and its peo- 
ple the “Creeks.’’* It is entirely appropriate that the first state 
seal, adopted in 1819 and re-adopted in 1939, portrays Ala- 
bama as a region of mighty river systems. But the rivers, 
1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Associa- 
tion, Selma, April 8, 1950. 

2 Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama and Her People (Chicago and New York, 
1927), p. 95. 


3 Peter A. Brannon, “Old Ferry Boats: A Story of the Flat-Boat Links in Our 
Roads of Other Days,” Alabama Highways, Il, 3, 5-7 (January, 1929). 
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which afforded many economic aids and solved numerous 
transportation problems, also constituted serious obstacles 
to the travel of persons and to the conveyance of goods. Con- 
sequently, the many ferries, which crossed them, crude and 
elaborate though they were, rendered a vital service to the 
various phases of the life of the people of Alabama from 
the times of the Creek Indians to the advent of great public 
highways and their handsome bridge spans. Ferries have 
been an integral and important part of the economic, social, 
civic, religious and cultural development of the state.* 
When DeSoto and his men came to the banks of the Ala- 
bama rivers, they ferried the party over by first stationing 
a row of horsemen across the stream, each man holding to the 
tail of the horse in front. Then the foot soldiers waded or 
swam across above the safety line of horsemen. The Indians 
constructed ferries of logs held together by vines and withes. 
Bundles of canes were then set in rows over the logs, making 
a crude but fairly satisfactory craft for men and goods. The 
raft was pulled across the stream by a grapevine, tied to each 
end of the flatboat. One vine was used to pull the craft, the 
other to steady it against the current. Indians ferried traders 
across Alabama rivers as early as 1735. William Bartram, 
an American naturalist and traveller, transported a ten pack- 
horse train over Pentlala Creek in 1776 by means of a grape- 
vine ferry. On the last trip Bartram sent over his personal 
property and clothing, then he himself swam across. As an 
interesting commentary on the fierce denizens of Alabama’s 
streams in those early days, Bartram writes that he kept on 
his breeches, for he feared the “alligators and serpents.”® 
The United States government included in the various In- 
dian treaties provisions for the Indians to maintain bridges, 
4 Moore, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 
5 Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, the 


Cherokee Country, the Extensive Territories of the Muscogulges or Creek Con- 
federacy, and the Country of the Chactaws.... (Philadelphia, 1791), pp. 352-353. 
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ferries and houses of accommodation. Early white traders 
and settlers soon came to use streams for motive power, and 
the raft of logs was poled over or propelled by long, powerful, 
sweeps pivoting on forks or chocks on the sides of the ferry. 

The early history of Alabama is replete with references 
to ferries and ferry crossings. In the official records of the 
Mississippi Territory there are frequent letters from the 
United States Postmaster General concerning the necessity 
for ferries in the transportation of the mails.° Among the 
very first regularly operated ferries was that of Peggy Path- 
killer, who put travellers across the Coosa at a point now in 
Cherokee County. As early as 1797 the Chickasaws were 
polling barges across the Tennessee at Colbert’s Ferry, near 
Muscle Shoals.‘ One of the most historic and romantic 
ferries was that of Samuel Mims on the Alabama below the 
cut-off which joins the waters of the Alabama and Tombig- 
bee rivers. This crossing was begun in 1797 at a point about 
eight miles above Fort Mims. Mims set travellers over the 
Alabama to Nanna Hubba Island, from which Adam Hol- 
linger’s Ferry could deliver them to the west bank of the 
Tombigbee. In high water passengers were conveyed the 
whole distance of ten miles over the island to the opposite 
bank.® 

Major Howell Tatum, topographical engineer to General 
Andrew Jackson, describes a passage over Weatherford’s Ferry, 
which connected branches of the Federal Road, in 1814. When 
John Weatherford’s plantation home was taken by General 
William C. C, Claiborne, the ferry became known as Clai- 
borne’s Ferry. It served Alabama travellers for over 125 years. 


6 Clarence E. Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States (Washing- 
ton, 1934-1948), V, 460, 462; VI, 218. 

7 Alabama: A Guide to the Deep South. American Guide Series (New York, 1941), 
p- 86. 

8 Timothy H. Ball, A Glance into the Great South-east; or, Clarke County, Alabama, 
and Its Surroundings, from 1540 to 1877 (Chicago, 1882), p. 64. 
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Major Tatum also mentions Carson’s Ferry, taken over by 
the Carson family from Hollinger. Not far distant was Ran- 
don’s crossing over the Alabama.® Another early ferry was 
the Jackson, just above Fort St. Stephens, which served as a 
crossing for the main branch of the Federal Road, over which 
a large influx of people passed in the decades before 1820. 
General Lafayette was met here by a large group of admirers 
in 1825. In 1818 a Tennessee River ferry was established at 
the foot of Court Street, in Florence, Alabama, known as 
the Florence Ferry, which made use of a cable and windlass 
and was called a “horseboat.” It was powered by blind horses 
working on a tread mill which operated a paddle wheel. 
In 1820 similar ferries, using cables and horseboats, were 
setting passengers and goods across at Ditto’s Landing and 
Port Deposit on the Tennessee. A ferry across the Perdido 
River between Pensacola and Blakely was started in 1815 
by Nunez in order that there might be a stagecoach route 
between the two cities. This ferry was operated for 104 years 
and carried most of the early travel between Mobile and 
Pensacola." Parker Gray established a ferry boat at old Red 
Warrior’s Bluff on the Tallapoosa near Fort Toulouse. It 
was later designated as Hatchett’s Ferry and still later, 
Hughes’ Ferry. Among the first acts of the Alabama General 
Assembly at Cahaba was to authorize the new town to start 
a ferry across the Alabama River to serve jointly with the 
one already being operated across the Cahaba River at its 
mouth. One of the most interesting early grants was to John 
Fowler to operate a steam ferryboat between Mobile and 
Blakely, capable of transporting six horses. Fowler named his 


9 J. S. Bassett and S. B. Fay (eds.) , “Tatum’s Journal,” Smith College Studies, VII, 
35-36 (October, 1921-April, 1922). 

10 Nina Leftwich, Two Hundred Years at Muscle Shoals (Tuscumbia, 1935), pp. 
79-80. 

11L. J. Newcomb Comings and Martha M. Albers, A Brief History of Baldwin 
County (Fairhope, 1928), p. 30. 
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ferryboat the Emmeline. It was required to be ready for serv- 
ice, except in July, August and September, during which 
time Fowler was permitted to use either a steamboat, a row- 
boat, or a sailboat.” 

All of these ferries (and of course many more) were an 
integral and essential part of road and overland transporta- 
tion. To the weary and harassed traveller they seemed gifts 
of a beneficent Providence. When the rough-riding stage- 
coach, laboring over miserable roads, came at last to a ferry, 
the coach was conveyed across first, then the passengers. 
Small shallow streams the coaches forded, sometimes sticking 
an the middle of the stream. In this predicament the men 
gallantly offered their services as human ferries to transport 
the ladies, particularly the more comely, to safety on the 
other side.%® 

Upon the entrance of Alabama into the Union in 1819, 
numerous legislative acts were passed to clarify the legal 
status of the public ferry. Early action by the courts estab- 
lished clearly the principle of the strict responsibility of the 
ferryman to the public for faithful and efficient service and 
the exercise of the greatest care to protect life and property. 
An act of 1827 consolidated all the existing regulations on 
the operations of ferries, providing that an application to 
establish a ferry be made to the county commission of reve- 
nues and roads, the sole agency authorized to issue proper 
licenses. The ferryman was required to give good security 
in the amount $1000 in guarantee of his performance of all 
his legal obligations under the license. He was bound to keep 
a sufficient number of boats or other craft and hands to at- 
tend the ferry at all times. The banks on each side of the 
river were to be properly sloped and maintained in good 
condition, rates of service were to be posted, and the ferry- 


12 Alabama Acts, 1819 (Huntsville, 1820), p. 83; ibid., 1821 (Cahawba, 1822), p. 132. 
18 Robert E. Riegel, America Moves West (New York, 1947), p. 215. 
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man was liable to legal action for undue delay in serving 
travellers or for any default or neglect contrary to the re- 
quirements of his license. The operation of a ferry contrary 
to the law subjected the offender to a fine of $500. The 
grand jury of the superior court of the county exercised 
supervision over the performance of duty by operators. The 
ferryman was forbidden to own land on both sides of the 
river, if the public interest was prejudiced, and no ferry was 
to be maintained within two miles of another, unless the 
ferries were near a town. Under all conditions, however, a 
ferry was to be established on the 16th section of any town- 
ship. There were quite a number of exemptions from pay- 
ment of fare, including ministers, teachers, keepers of grist 
mills and a number of local government agents.* The rates 
for ferriage, which were set by the county commissioners, 
showed some variations at different localities within the state. 
The following schedule in use in Greene County in 1852 was 


representative: 
Fore mMayvinan Ge norse nc si racrcey decree * saava itch ce 10 
For manivorborse eter ins sdiotsieals Gees daised 6 dbus siitearele .05 
For a carriage or wagon with four or more horses........ 75 
For a pleasure carriage with two horses.................. -50 
For any one horse pleasure carriage or cart.............. 25 
For an ox cart or wagon with two oxen................. 35 
For an ox cart or wagon with more than two oxen....... 6244 
For a dearborn or wagon with three horses or more....... 35 
For sheep, hogs, cattle, goats, &c., each................-. 02% 


The drivers, superintendents and in-riders in any wagon, car- 
riage, cart, &c., to cross free from charge, even though they get 
out and cross in the flat and for other property or lumber, a 
reasonable charge, such as the labor and risk may justify.15 

An 1827 act provided that in the case of creeks and small 


rivers the ferryman was permitted to discontinue service 


14 Alabama Acts, 1826 (Tuscaloosa, 1827), pp. 62-72. 
15 V. Gayle Snedecor (ed.), A Directory of Greene County for 1855-6 (Mobile, 1856), 
p- 53. 
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when the water was low and stream could be forded. Au- 
thority to license and control ferries was generally vested in 
county commissioners, except in Mobile County, where it 
was provided that a board of special commissioners would 
supervise highways, bridges and ferries.*® 

The acts of the General Assembly from 1820 to the Civil 
War record numerous instances of grants of authority for 
the operation of ferries in Alabama. Kennard’s boat set 
travellers across at Columbus, Georgia, where it was cus- 
tomary to tip the ferry boy a picayune (614c). At the first 
county seat of Randolph County, located at Triplett’s Ferry, 
later called Blake’s Ferry, on the west bank of the Talla- 
poosa about ten miles west of Wedowee, Judge Archibald 
Sawyer, while presiding at court in November, 1833, sat 
on a log and leaned against an oak tree.’7 When Center was 
selected as the county seat of Cherokee County, ferries were 
provided for those having court business in the town. These 
and scores of other ferries figured in all phases of the life of 
ante-bellum Alabama. A careful examination of twenty- 
odd maps covering the 1810-1865 period indicates that there 
were at least seventy public ferries in operation at the close 
of the Civil War. Of these, twelve were on the Coosa, eleven 
on the Tallapoosa, five on the Tombigbee, five on the Black 
Warrior, four on the Cahaba, nine on the Alabama, nine- 
teen on the Tennessee, and the others on lesser streams.** 

The average Alabama ferry was about 40’ x 20’ to 25’ and 
was solidly constructed of beams and planks nailed or pegged 


16 Alabama Acts, 1821, pp. 96-97. 

17 Marie Bankhead Owen, Alabama, A Social and Economic History of the State 
(Montgomery, 1938), p. 414. 

18 Of course there were many more Alabama ferries prior to 1865 than those 
indicated here. A list of those found on the few selected maps examined by this 
writer appears as an appendix to this article. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the present list is altogether tentative. An inspection of other maps, state 
documents, county courthouse records, etc., would reveal the names of many more 
Alabama ferries. 
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to gunnels. It was made watertight by caulking, and boxing 
in the area between the bottom and floor, a space called the 
“hole,” protected the bottom and insured dryness for the 
pay load. An incline in front and rear made possible en- 
trance and exit of the cargo. The flat was propelled in 
various ways. Many were poled across or steered by long 
sweeps, as was the pioneer “broadhorn.” As the force of the 
current was used for motive power, the passage, by poles or 
sweeps required skill, knowledge of the river, and strength.” 
The introduction of the steel cable or guy wire was a marked 
improvement in ferry transportation and had many possi- 
bilities. The flat was then made secure and steadied by 
ropes or cables to pulleys or rollers which rolled along a guy 
wire. By use of a windlass on each end of the flat, the craft 
could be set at such an angle to the flow of current that 
the stream itself supplied most of the power to move the 
boat to the landing on the other side. On more sluggish 
streams, in order to increase the speed of movement, the 
ferryman reached up with a long rod to the guy wire, 
secured a good hold on it, then walked the length of the 
craft. For the passage of boats on the river a windlass at one 
end of the guy wire permitted it to be lowered to the bottom 
of the river bed. On some ferries the cable was allowed to 
lie with considerable slack at the bottom of the river, except 
where it passed over the sides of the ferry through guides 
or chocks. Propulsion was obtained by two men, each of 
whom seized the cable at the forward end of the ferry and 
walked it back to the rear end. The use of horses, often 
blind horses, on a treadmill, has been mentioned. Ferries 
were usually named for the owner or operator and the tend- 


19 There is a reach or stretch of the Black Warrior River near Sawyerville called 
“Pole-and-be-damned Reach,” which, it is said, derived its name from the exaspera- 
tion of a Negro ferry hand who threw down his pole in disgust, when the polling 
became too strenuous. 
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ency seemed to be for the name to be permanently attached, 
regardless of whether the operator changed: Often the ferry 
took the name of the owner of the nearby plantation. There 
were, of course, many private ferries for the use of planta- 
tion hands and vehicles when the planter owned lands on 
both sides of the river. 

There were numerous ferry accidents. At high water a 
craft often broke away from its cable and was carried down 
the river. Terrified teams of horses sometimes ran off the 
end of the ferry or leapt over the sides, carrying the wagon 
with them. Often the animals drowned unless someone 
dived in and cut them free from their harnesses. When a 
ferry was brought to a landing, it had to be made secure— 
otherwise a team pulling off the ferry up a steep bank could 
push the ferry out from under the wagon. The horses 
would then be drowned unless they were quickly released. 
At night the dangers of operation were greatly increased, 
what with the crude illumination of only a flaming, smoking 
lightwood torch. 

The typical ferryman was a colorful and picturesque 
character. He lived his life with maximum equanimity— 
some even called him lazy. He and his sons dressed in rough 
work-clothes and were usually fortified by a mouthful of 
home-grown tobacco, often referred to as “hillside navy.” 
This was chewed, rolled by hand into cigars, or crammed 
into short-stemmed clay pipes. Often the ferryman had a 
patch of land on each side of the river, and he hoed corn or 
chopped cotton between trips. Passengers summoned him 
by striking on a piece of plowshare, ringing a farm bell, 
or blowing on a cow’s horn, one of which was always sus- 
pended from a tree on each bank of the river. The ferry- 
man kept a bateau, or skiff, on which he transported light 
loads or himself, when his patch of ground was on the 
wrong side of the river from his prospective fare. As the 
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ferryman plied his trade in one place, it paid him to be taci- 
turn and to mind his own business. He saw and heard much, 
but he spoke only of illnesses in the community or of non- 
controversial matters. If asked about certain gossip or his 
surmise as to who was the guilty party in a larceny or vio- 
lent crime, he would be apt to color his comments with “I 
dunno,” or “maybe.”” Since the ferry was a crossroads of 
travel, the ferryman took every advantage of opportunities 
for trade. Frequently, for instance, he kept a few fresh 
fish on hand for those interested in this item of exchange. 

The rampaging life of ante-bellum Alabama ebbed and 
flowed along the rivers, roads, and ferries, and the ferries re- 
flect much of the state’s early pageant. History was made on 
ferries. Aaron Burr, as a prisoner, crossed Mims’ Ferry in 
1807. On his famous ride to carry the dispatch of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ghent to Jackson, Sam Dale crossed at 
Randon’s Ferry.** General John Coffee put his men across 
at the Mims-Carson Ferry, when General Jackson marched 
on Pensacola.” When Sam Dale and several companions in 
a canoe killed eight Indians on the Alabama River in 1813, 
it was in reality a battle between canoe-ferries. Of the French 
military adventurers in Alabama, one of the most remark- 
able settlers was Colonel Nickolas Raoul, leader of the ad- 
’ vance guard of Napoleon’s army on the return from Elba. 
As Colonel Raoul faced financial hardships on the Alabama 
frontier, he supplemented his income by running a ferry 
across French Creek. His wife, a marchioness and a maid of 
honor to the Queen of Naples, sold her own ginger cakes 


2% These ferry facts have been gathered by the writer from various and sundry 
county histories, newspapers and records and supplemented by many interviews with 
Captain William P. Powers, who served for many years as an engineer on United 
States boats on the Alabama, Tennessee and Warrior rivers. He was born at 
Havana, Hale County, and now lives at 816 First St., Pratt City, Alabama. 

21 Peter Brannon, “Hollinger’s Ferry, On the Tombigbee,” Montgomery Advertiser, 
August 15, 1937. 

22 Bassett and Fay, op. cit., VII, 67. 
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to passing travellers.?* Ferries lessened the hazards of cir- 
cuit riders in frontier evangelism. That fiery but eccentric 
Methodist preacher, Lorenzo Dow, crossed on Mims Ferry in 
1803. The first bridal party in Protestant Alabama took 
passage in one of Mim’s skiffs and pushed down the Tensas 
settlement to Fort Stoddart on Christmas morning in 1800, 
in order that an army captain might unite the couple in 
martriage.** Many a planter’s son and many a swain of 
humbler circumstance found that he had one more river to 
cross before he could enjoy the delights of the companion- 
ship of his lady love. 

Sometimes the ferry was the scene of tragedy and crime. 
In 1861 a band of raiders seized Nunez, who had long op- 
erated a ferry across the Perdido River, and in an effort 
to force him to tell them the hiding place of his money, 
hanged him to the branch of a tree. He was cut down when 
his wife divulged where the money was hidden, but Nunez 
died soon after, as a result of his ordeal.” In 1905, while 
government agents were dredging the Tombigbee River at 
the old-time ferry site near Erie, large numbers of new coins 
were found in the mud at the bottom of the river. They 
were mostly fractional coins and nearly all of them had 
‘been minted in 1839 and a few in 1799. What was the 
source of this treasure? Records do not reveal the sinking 
of a boat at this point. Was there foul play to a planter or 
cotton buyer as he crossed on the ferry? Only the muddy 
waters of the Tombigbee and some long departed ferryman 
know the answer to this mystery. 

23 Thomas W. Martin, French Military Adventurers in Alabama, 1818-1828 (Bir- 
mingham, 1937), p. 26. 

24 Brannon, “Old Ferry Boats,” II, 5. Ferries extended the service of medical prac- 
titioners. The author has knowledge of a kind-hearted and hard-working doctor 
who crossed a ferry so often that one evening, on the trip back home, his horse, 
impatient for the coming of the ferry, struck out independently across the river, 
accidentally washing off the doctor’s precious saddle bag as the animal pulled out 


on the other side. 
25 Comings and Albers, op. cit., p. 30. 
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A rich understanding of the character of the ferry busi- 
ness and its problems is derived from a study of arguments 
of legal counsel in ferry cases before the Alabama Supreme 
Court. A public ferryman was of course considered a com- 
mon carrier, but a license to ferry a navigable stream did 
not authorize the grantee to obstruct the stream on which 
he operated.” The owner of a ferry rented to another was 
not liable in action for damages to property suffered while 
crossing on a ferry.*” If the owner of a ferry lost his profits 
on account of the opening of a toll-free bridge nearby, and 
if the bridge had not been legally authorized, the ferryman 
could claim equity proceedings against the bridge owner, 
and restrict use of the bridge to members of the latter’s 
family.” The Supreme Court once held that the ferryman 
must transport goods across the stream after night, but that 
he might find defense against the requirement, if there were 
dangerous high waters or if it were very late or if he lived a 
long way from the ferry.”® If a person crossed the stream in 
a boat not belonging to the ferryman, then landed by 
stepping from the ferryman’s boat, the person was not liable 
for fare but was responsible for invasion of the ferryman’s 
franchise.” In 1855 the Supreme Court refused to issue an 
injunction against a man who was charged with blocking the 
road leading from another’s ferry; rather, as a justification 
for the refusal, it ruled that the latter had taken measures 
to divert traffic from the former’s ferry on the other side.* 


26 Babcock & Beene vs. Herbert, in Reports of Cases at Law and in Equity, Argued 
and Determined in the Supreme Court of Alabama ... (Tuscaloosa, 1842), III, 
392-398. 

27 Ladd vs. Chotard, in ibid. (New York, 1829), pp. 366-367. 

28 Gates vs. McDaniel & Spurlin, in ibid. (Tuscaloosa, 1832), II, 211-214. 

29 Pate vs. Henry, in ibid. (Tuscaloosa, 1837), V, 101-104. 

30 Henry vs. Turner, in ibid. (Tuscaloosa, 1836), II, 23-24. 

81 Hill vs. Averett, in ibid. (Montgomery, 1856), XXVII, 484-489. 
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The heydey of ferries was in the ante-bellum years. 
Even before 1860 the increasing number of steamboats on 
the inland waters and the expansion of railroad mileage 
tended to cause all long hauls to be made by water or by rail. 
Reconstruction brought poverty and demoralization to in- 
dustry, trade, and commerce and only a few new ferries 
were authorized after the war, among them the one that 
carried a log train across the Tallapoosa River, and the one 
called the longest ferry in the United States. The latter 
transported a whole train of cars from Guntersville, twenty 
miles up the Tennessee River to Hobbs Island. And prob- 
ably the best educated ferry operator Alabama may claim 
was a woman, one who in the last years of the century set 
travellers across the junction of Pea and Choctawhatchee 
near Geneva. She usually went barefoot, and she could not 
swim. But she was a member of a cultured Virginia family, 
the wife of a Presbyterian missionary and she spoke and 
read Latin and Greek with ease.** 

Ferries did not share in the era of highway expansion 
which came to Alabama with the advent of automobiles. 
A study of a number of current state and county road maps 
(1947-1950) shows some twenty-two public ferries in Alabama 
in 1950: eight on the Coosa, three on the Tallapoosa, three 
on the Alabama, three on the Tombigbee, and five on the 
Tennessee. Only two of these are on paved roads—those be- 
tween Lineville and Wedowee and Verbena and Rockford. 


32 There are various versions of the story of a Rebel ferryman on the Coosa River 
in the years immediately after the Civil War. One day be found his fares were 
Northerners who took as their text their disgust and disappointment in Richmond, 
the Carolinas, Atlanta, and now the muddy and uninspiring Coosa. “Wall,” re- 
plied the old son of Charon, “she used to be so purty and clear you could see a 
dime slap on the bottom. But after them Yankees come, and messed up everything, 
she’s been muddy ever since.” 

33 The family background of this ferrywoman has been verified from most reliable 
and conservative sources. Her descendants now occupy distinguished and responsi- 
ble positions in South Alabama. For this reason the author deems it inadvisable to 
divulge further information. 
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Both are operated and maintained by the State Highway 
Department. Before many years ferries and the ferryman 
will doubtless become but a legend, a part of Alabama’s 
picturesque and colorful past. Now, as the state becomes 
more and more industrialized, assuming leadership in com- 
merce as well as in agriculture, fleet cars and mighty high- 
way express trucks thunder over beautiful paved highways 
and magnificent bridges of steel and concrete. 


TENTATIVE LIST OF ALABAMA FERRIES, 1810-1865 


Name 


Walker's Ferry 
Brown's Ferry 
Green's Ferry 
Abrey’s Ferry 
Driver's Ferry 
Clanches Ferry 


Lawson’s Ferry 
Ferry 
Ferry 
Ferry 


Ferry 
Hoole’s Ferry 


Carr’s Ferry 
Fort Jackson Ferry 
Judkin’s Ferry 
Ferry 

Decatur Ferry 
Ferry 

Stores Ferry 
Ferry 

Young's Ferry 
Sawyer’s Ferry 
Burnett's Ferry 
Blake’s Ferry 
Ferry 

Harper’s Ferry 
Ferry 
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3x 


River 


Coosa 


Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa 
Catoma Creek 
Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa 


Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa 
Little Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Alabama 


1956) 


County 


Cherokee 
Cherokee-St. Clair 
St. Clair-Benton 
St. Clair-Benton 
St. Clair-Benton 
St. Clair-Talla- 
dega 
Shelby-Talladega 
Shelby-Talladega 
Shelby-Talladega 
Coosa-Autauga 


Autauga-Mont- 
gomery 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Tallapoosa 
Randolph 
Randolph 


Autauga-Lowndes 


Dallas 


Nearby Town 


Aurora 
Asheville 
Asheville 
Sulphur Springs 
Alexandria 


Talladega 
Harpersville 
Columbiana 
Columbiana 
Little York 
Wetumpka 


Montgomery 


Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Decatur 

Montgomery 


Dadeville 
Dadeville 
Oakfuskee 
Wedowee 
Ingram 
Vernon 
Portland 
Cahaba 
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TENTATIVE LIST OF ALABAMA FERRIES, 1810-1865 (continued) 


Name 


Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Foster’s Ferry 
Sander’s Ferry 
Ferry 
Carmock’s Ferry 
Smith’s Ferry 
Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 

Ferry 
McCloud’s Ferry 
Pearman’s Ferry 
Colbert’s Ferry 


Files Ferry 
Ferry 
Brown’s Ferry 


Bateler’s Ferry 


Ferry 

Ferry 

Artesian Wells Fy. 
Whitesburg Ferry 
Paint Rock Ferry 
Ferry 

Ferry 
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River 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Tombigbee 
Tombigbee 
‘Tombigbee 
Tombigbee 
Black Warrior 
Black Warrior 
Black Warrior 
Black Warrior 
Black Warrior 
Cahaba 
Cahaba 
Cahaba 
Cahaba 

Cedar Creek 
Perdido 
Chattahoochee 
Pea 
Tennessee 


Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 


Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
‘Tennessee 


County 


Wilcox 
Wilcox 
Wilcox 
Monroe 
Clarke-Monroe 
Clarke-Monroe 
Sumter-Marengo 
Sumter-Greene 
Sumter-Greene 
Sumter-Greene 
Greene 
Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Perry 
Perry 
Perry-Dallas 
Dallas 
Dallas 
Baldwin 
Lee-Russell 
Coffee 
Franklin-Lauder- 
dale 
Franklin-Lauder- 
dale 
Franklin-Lauder- 
dale 
Lawrence-Lime- 
stone 
Morgan-Lime- 
stone 


Madison 


Marshall 
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Nearby Town 


Camden 
Prairie Bluff 
Lower Peachtree 
Bells Landing 
Suggsville 
Claiborne 
Moscow 
Newport 
Sumterville 
Sumterville 
Springfield 
Carthage 
Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Marion 
Hamburg 
Hamburg 
Selma 
Pleasant Hill 
State of Florida 
Columbus 
Montezuma 


New Port 
New Port 
Rodgersville 
Courtland 


Triana 
Triana 
Decatur 
Artesian Wells 
Whitesburg 
Paint Rock 
Ft. Deposit 
Guntersville 


TENTATIVE LIST OF ALABAMA FERRIES, 1810-1865 (continued) 


Name River County Nearby Town 
Ferry Tennessee Dadesville 
Ferry Tennessee Langston 
Ferry Tennessee Belle Fonte 
Ferry Tennessee Oak Grove 
Ferry Tennessee Oak Grove 
Bolivar Tennessee Bolivar 
Bridgeport Tennessee Bridgeport 
Coffeeville Ferry Tombigbee Clarke-Choctaw Coffeeville 
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Southern Historians and the 


Downfall of the Confederacy 


(Part II) 
By ROBERT D. LITTLE 


On THE THIRD TIER (III) of causation three factors will be 
considered: (1) mismanagement by the Davis administration, 
(2) the incompetence of Congress, and (3) internal conflict. 
These are closely related and each pertains to the over-all 
direction of the Confederacy. 

(1) The charge of mismanagement against the Davis ad- 
ministration has nearly always been related to the person 
of the strong-willed President himself. Men like Benjamin 
and Bragg, sometimes regarded as the evil geniuses of the 
Confederacy, are depicted either as operating through their 
influence on Davis’ personality or as exemplifying undesir- 
able traits in it. The failure of the financial policy is gen- 
erally ascribed, not to Memminger himself, but to Davis’ 
appointment of an incompetent official and his support of 
him. The shortcomings of Joseph E. Johnston as a com- 
mander have even been attributed to unjust treatment and 
interference by Davis.*! This attitude perhaps reflects the 
powerful central position occupied by the President dur- 
ing the war crisis, unprecedented up to that time, as well 
as his willingness to accept and play the role to its full. 

The effort to assess Davis with responsibility for the defeat 
of the Confederacy began with the publication of Pollard’s 
The Lost Cause in 1866 and was supplemented in 1869 by 


80 See Pollard, The Life of Jefferson Davis, pp. 174-175, 181-182; Hendrick, op. cit., 
p- 193. 
81 Cotterill, op. cit., pp. 325-326; Pollard, The Lost Cause, pp. 440, 540. 
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his biography of Davis. As editor of the Richmond Examiner 
Pollard had been a leading spokesman for the extreme na- 
tionalist wing of the anti-administration element during the 
war, but he denied that he was motivated by animus, pro- 
claiming himself “able and willing to do exact justice to 
Mr. Davis.’’*? Nevertheless, though he conceded to Davis some 
admirable personal qualities and granted him credit for 
pursuing some correct policies, as in the matter of conscrip- 
tion, Pollard’s indictment was broad and sweeping. He 
charged Davis with a multitude of administrative and mili- 
tary errors which reduced the entire country to near starva- 
tion, decimated its armies, and finally destroyed the morale 
of the people. In the non-military field he particularly 
emphasized the financial breakdown, the failure to ship cot- 
ton, and an erroneous diplomacy, contending that Davis 
created civil dissension through his harsh and arbitrary man- 
ner toward persons of equal mind, and that he carried on an 
“unrepublican style of government” characterized by secrecy, 
which gave rise to a torrent of wild and demoralizing 
rumors. In the military field the critic charged Davis with 
responsibility for the policy of dispersion, with constant dis- 
astrous interference in military strategy and tactics, and with 
“constantly startling the public by the most unexpected and 
grotesque selections for the most important posts of the 
public service.” He found Davis’ appointment and _ stub- 
born support of such men as Pemberton, Bragg, Hood, and 
Northrop the result of poor judgment, past friendship, 
susceptibility to flattery, and even the desire to display 
disdain for public opinion.* 

Henry S. Foote, who also wrote in 1866, repeated Pollard’s 
interpretation almost verbatim.** On the contrary, Alex- 


82 The Life of Jefferson Davis, p. v. 
88 Ibid., pp. 159-188 and passim; The Lost Cause, pp. 415-428 and passim. 
84 War of the Rebellion; or, Scylla and Charybdis (New York, 1866), pp. 345-374. 
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ander Stephens, although attributing the Confederate col- 
lapse to a loss of morale resulting from the unconstitutional 
measures of the administration, did not lay these to Davis 
personally.* In 1874 Joseph E. Johnston held Davis responsi- 
ble for several strategic errors, which he considered a second- 
ary cause of defeat, and by implication for the failure to 
ship cotton, which he regarded as the major one.®* Already, 
however, the former President was being erected into a 
symbol of the Lost Cause, and criticism almost subsided 
until the second decade of the twentieth century. Even as 
early as the second edition of The Lost Cause (1867) Pollard 
was forced to add a new preface and supplementary chapter, 
explaining that he held no personal hostility toward Davis 
and that he admired his private character and sympathized 
with him in his imprisonment, while his biography of Davis 
(1869) bitterly arraigned the Northern leaders for making 
him into a martyr.®” Ironically, the third (1890) edition of 
The Lost Cause, published after Pollard’s death, contained 
a supplementary section by William F. Sanford glowingly re- 
viewing the life and services of the late chief of state.®* 
Pollard, however, obtained support for his viewpoint in 
1919 from Nathaniel W. Stephenson, who found the unre- 
solved internal difficulties of the Confederacy largely a result 
of Davis’ rigidity, dogmatism, bureaucratic tendencies, over- 
concentration on military affairs, and uncertainty in the use 
of men.®® More recently Eckinrode, Tate, Cotterill, Milton, 
and Dowdey have likewise been highly critical of the quality 
of Davis’ leadership.” Eckinrode reached conclusions almost 
as adverse as those of Pollard, though they are stated with 


85 Op. cit., II, 587-589. 

86 Op. cit., passim. 

87 The Life of Jefferson Davis, pp. 525-536. 

88 Pp. 763-778. 

89 Op. cit. pp. 68-69, 96. 

90 Clifford Dowdey, Experiment in Rebellion (New York, 1946), passim. 
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more restraint. As has been mentioned, he found the major 
cause of the Confederate defeat in the lack of a unified 
strategy, and this he attributed to President Davis’ unwill- 
ingness to surrender military control, explaining, “If he had 
done so, and if Lee had been chosen generalissimo, it is 
probable that the Confederacy would have succeeded.” He 
asserted that Davis was not without good military ideas, but 
that he was too cautious for a revolutionary chieftain and 
that his real administrative abilities, which were wasted in 
military affairs, could have been well spent on the neglected 
matters of food and transportation. He also found him 
guilty of making many poor appointments, of clinging to 
them in defiance of public opinion, of neglecting the merits 
of brilliant non-professional officers, such as Forrest and 
Cleburne, and of failing to make full use of Jackson in inde- 
pendent command.” Allen Tate and George F. Milton fol- 
lowed closely in the same channel. Tate wrote: “[Davis’|] 
unshakeable belief in Braxton Bragg was his sole major 
blunder as President; but it was a blunder of such magnitude 
that poor humanity must leave it to God alone to judge.” 
President Davis has been defended, however, by a series of 
friendly biographers, both Southern and Northern, includ- 
ing Alfriend (1868), Gordon (1918), Schaff (1922), Winston 
(1930), McElroy (1937), and Patrick (1944).°* Most of these 
admit the reality of the errors with which Davis is charged, 
but attribute them to other persons or factors or regard 
them as inevitable under the circumstances. Only Alfriend 
undertakes a point by point defense, however, describing 
Bragg as “a soldier of rare and superior merit” who was un- 
91 Op. cit., p. 356 and passim. 
92 Tate, op. cit., p. 255; see also Milton, op. cit., p. 291. 
93 Armistead C. Gordon, Jefferson Davis (New York, 1918); Morris Schaff, Jeffer- 
son Davis, His Life and Personality (Boston, 1922); Robert W. Winston, High 
Stakes and Hair Trigger; the Life of Jeffeson Davis (New York, 1930); Robert 


McElroy, Jefferson Davis; the Real and the Unreal (New York, 1937); Rembert 
W. Patrick, Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (Baton Rouge, 1944). 
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popular because of his stern discipline and lack of toleration 
“for the demagoguism so conspicuous in volunteer armies.”™* 
All contend that regardless of Davis’ administrative errors, 
no other leader could have served so ably. William E. Dodd, 
whose biography was issued in 1907, took no definite stand, 
and in fact avowed in the preface his intention to follow 
“a middle road.”* No definitive, or even first-grade, biog- 
raphy of Davis has yet been published. 

The latest evalution of Davis, that contained in Coulter's 
history (1950), is only mildly critical, finding such weak- 
nesses as poor health, excessive concern with detail, and rigid- 
ity of temperament in large part counter-balanced by an 
indomitable will. Coulter considered other leaders as much 
at fault as Davis in the incessant quarrels which racked the 
young republic, but charged him with a major failure in the 
neglect to seek to arouse a broad national patriotism which 
would have overcome both personal rivalries and the deadly 
virus of state rights.** 

(2) At least three historians have called attention to the 
causative influence of the Confederate Congress, though 
none has assigned it a major role. Edward A. Pollard asserted 
that the exclusion from it of members of the Confederate 
Army made it “one of the weakest and most inane bodies that 
ever met under the title of a legislative assembly in historical 
time.” He termed it one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Confederacy, “a mere servile appendage,’ completely help- 
less before the administrative arrogance of Davis, and con- 
tended that it threw away the last opportunity to save the 
nation when it failed to carry out a coup d-état against Davis 
in the last months of the war. Alfriend also denounced 


94 Op. cit., pp. 484-493. 

95 Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia, 1907), passim. 

96 Op. cit., pp. 105-113. 

98t™“The Confederate Congress. A Chapter in the History of the Late War,” 
Galaxy, VI, 750-758 (December, 1868) . 
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the Congress for “a record of singular imbecility and ir- 
resolution,” but on opposite grounds from Pollard, asserting 
that its defective legislation was a serious handicap to the 
administration.** Most other historians, including Robert G. 
Cleland in 1916, have accepted this concept of a weak and 
futile Congress. No adequate historical study has appeared. 

(3) Equal to the factor of mismanagement by the Davis ad- 
ministration in causative emphasis has been the factor of 
internal conflict. As a result largely of the work of Frank L. 
Owsley (1925), dissention within has become in the last 
quarter century one of the most frequently cited causes of 
Confederate collapse. Many years before, in 1865, Tansill 
had mentioned this as one of the causes, but little heed was 
given to the idea until the second decade of the twentieth 
century. In 1915 Nathaniel W. Stephenson called attention 
to Davis’ failure to conciliate either Rhett and the Radical 
Nationalists or Stephens and the State Rightists, and sought, 
to account for this.° The following year an article by Cle- 
land dealt with the disharmony between the President and 
the Congress, concluding that Davis’ mastery was obtained 
at the expense of firm support and concord. Neither, how- 
ever, sought to assess the weight of causation. Stephenson 
returned to the subject in 1919, dealing at length with the 
internal conflicts between Davis and the Radical Nation- 
alists, Davis and Congress, the Confederate government and 
the governors, the administration and public opinion, and 
the planters and the common people.’ Although stating 
that the blockade was the main cause of defeat, Stephenson 
gave the conflicts (which he implied were largely based on 


98 Op. cit., pp. 599-604. 

99 Op. cit., XIX, 213-231. 

100 “A Theory of Jefferson Davis,” American Historical Review, XXI, 73-90 (Octo- 
ber, 1915). 

101 Op. cit., XIX, 213-231. 

102 The Day of the Confederacy, passim. 
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personalities) an important secondary status, along with the 
failures in finances, diplomacy, and transportation. 

In 1924 an important work by Albert B. Moore advanced 
the belief that internal conflicts as related to conscription 
were a major cause of the Confederate collapse. Like 
Stephenson, he dealt with a variety of conflicts, placing 
stress on the ambitions of individual leaders. He saw con- 
scription as first being paralyzed by them. He concluded, 


“The Confederacy was a house divided against itself, and successful 
recruitment was impossible. The abundance of able and ambitious 
leaders, civil and military, proved to be a liability rather than asset to 
the Confederate cause.”103 


The following year the “internal-conflict theory” was 
carried to an even further state of development by Owsley, 
who stated flatly that “the Confederacy failed from internal 
political causes, mainly state rights.”"** He thus concentrated 
on one of the conflicts, the practical outcome of which he 
traced directly to the results on the battlefield. Owsley 
further explained that the refusal of the state governors in 
1861 to pool their arms made it possible to equip only 400,- 
000 of the 600,000 volunteers, a difference which might 
have well meant victory for the South. By late 1862 ample 
weapons were available, but by then 100,000 men had been 
placed in state service, virtually inaccessible to the central 
command. To make matters worse, the state governors, espe- 
cially Brown and Vance, attempted to interfere with the 
handling of troops from their states, competed with the 
national government for the control of factories and block- 
ade-run supplies, impeded conscription and the impress- 
ment of supplies, and resisted attempts to suppress desertion 


103 Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy (New York, 1924), pp. 297-304; 
352-353. 
104 State Rights in the Confederacy, p. vii. 
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and disaffection.*°~ After reviewing the most frequently 
cited causes of collapse, Owsley stated: 


... yet, in spite of all of these, if the political system of the South has 
not broken down under the weight of an impracticable doctrine put 
into practice in the midst of a revolution, the South might have won 
its independence. If the leaders had been able to bury their differ- 
ences as to the theory of government, if they had allowed the Con- 
federate government the same freedom as that of the Federal (harassed 
though the Federal government was by internal strife) during the 
space of the war, it would have been almost an impossibility for the 
South to suffer defeat.1°6 


The influence of Owsley’s interpretation has been very 
great. Nearly every historian in search of causative factors 
since 1925 has given it great weight, including Tate (1929), 
Henry (1931), Cotterill (1937), Milton (1941), and Coulter 
(1950)."" ‘Those who have not accepted the theory as a 
major factor have given it status as an important secondary 
one. 

Several historians have traced the fall of the.Confederacy 
to ultimates in the social, ideological, or psychological back- 
ground which determined the causative factors previously 
mentioned, or pervaded the entire structure of the Con- 
federacy with decay. These will constitute the final (IV) 
tier of causation, one strongly flavored with determinism. 

(1) In 1897 William P. Trent, a distinguished Southern 
literary historian, already suspected of harboring New Eng- 
land ideas because of his critical biography of William Gil- 
more Simms, wrote that the fall of the Confederacy was due 
to slavery. After asserting that Confederate military success 
would eventually have reached an unsuccessful culmination, 
“had Mr. Davis never appeared on a battlefield, suggested a 


105 Ibid., pp. 272-281. 

106 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

107 Tate, op. cit., passim; Henry, op. cit., pp. 413-418; Cotterill, op. cit., pp. 326- 
330; Milton op. cit., p. 77; Coulter, op. cit., pp. 374-404. 
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movement of troops, or ordered a change of commanders,” 
he added, “The Southern Confederacy was bound to fall, 
because it was founded, precisely as Alexander H. Stephens 
had claimed, upon slavery as its cornerstone.” He also 
absolved Davis of the charges of choosing a weak cabinet, 
explaining that “the South had no statesmen with which to 
furnish him a better,” and of dominating the Confederate 
Congress, since “its deliberations would have been of little 
value had it been perfectly independent.’ Although the 
idea of slavery as a cause of defeat was popular among 
Northern historians, Trent was the only notable Southern 
author to emphasize this theory, one which he set forth 
shortly before his permanent departure from the region. 

It has been noted that Owsley (1926) emphasized a schism 
in social and economic interests between the slaveholders 
and non-slaveholders in regard to the potential effects of 
Northern conquest, to which he assigned a secondary influ- 
ence in producing the decline of morale.’ Charles H. 
Wesley (1937) indicated the same defect with greater em- 
phasis, contending that the social structure constituted a 
major weakness which made possible a breakdown of morale 
under the unequal distribution of war burdens.’ Other 
historians, however, have found the class structure of the 
Confederacy, including slavery, unusually firm.™ 

(2) Historians who have given particular attention to 
ideological factors of causation include Owsley and Dowley. 
The former found that certain internal struggles, which he 
believed destroyed the Confederacy, were the outcome of 
state rights ideas, deeply ingrained. Regarding them, he 
wrote: 


108 Op. cit., pp. 291-292. 

109 “Defeatism in the Confederacy,” op cit., III, 447-451. 
110 Op cit., pp. 170-172. 

111 See Simkins, op. cit., pp. 137-162, for instance. 
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There is an old saying that the seeds of death are sowm at our birth. 
This was true of the southern Confederacy, and the seeds of death 
were state rights. The principle on which the South based its actions 
before 1861 and on which it hoped to base its future government was 
its chief weakness. If a monument is ever erected as a symbolical 
gravestone over the “lost cause” it should have engraved upon it these 
words: “Died of State Rights.’’112 


Owsley also found an ideological cause at the root of the 
fatal fascination exerted by the King Cotton theory which 
lay in the South’s lingering adherence to eighteenth century 
Tationalism. Clifford Dowdey, whose somewhat romanticized 
history of the Confederacy was published in 1946, likewise 
located ideological seeds of destruction, though partly psycho- 
logical in nature. He described the Southern leaders, par- 
ticularly President Davis, as impractical idealists, deluded by 
the dream of maintaining a chivalric feudalism in the nine- 
teenth century and of eventually being unable to separate 
reality from fantasy.1* The enactment of ideal roles and the 
vindication of principles thus became more important than 
success. 

(3) Psychological factors have been detected in the Con- 
federate downfall by several other historians, particularly 
by those who have not been satisfied simply to list the numer- 
ous errors of Jefferson Davis but who have gone on to supply 
inner motivations for them as well. The pioneer in this 
search was of course Pollard, who carefully analyzed “the 
imperfect intellectual character” of the President. He found 
him possessed of great learning and eloquence, which he used 
to win popular applause, and of courage and integrity. At a 
mearer view, however, Pollard contended that Davis was 


112 State Rights in the Confederacy, pp. 1-2. 

118 Op. cit., pp. xiii-xx, 4-9, 417 and passim. Simkins, op. cit., p. 142, states some- 
what similarly that the Southern generals, despite definite abilities, were restrained 
by the code of chivalry from grasping the exigencies of total war as waged by their 
less scrupulous opponents. 
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lacking in practical contact with the world, that he was cold 
and arrogant and incapable of judging character or ability, 
and possessed by a totally incorrect belief in his own military 
ability.1* He also contrasted the haughty firmness of Davis’ 
public character with a weak and sentimental side which 
made him the easy prey of “women, preachers, and adven- 
turers.” Seeking an explanation of these traits, Pollard found 
them principally in the eight years Davis spent in studious 
seclusion between the ages of twenty-seven and thirty-five 
and in his subsequent effortless rise to the highest posts of the 
nation. These years of “excessive and solitary exercises” had 
given him “an extraordinary literary culture,’ but also “a 
weak and speculative mind” while his rapid rise gave him 
little opportunity for practical political experience. The de- 
lusion of military genius which Pollard saw as so fatal to the 
Confederacy he traced to Davis’ brilliant maneuver at the 
Battle of Buena Vista in arranging his Mississippi regiment 
into an unorthodox “‘V” formation to repell a Mexican cav- 
alry charge at a crucial stage.’ 

Many years later, in 1915, Stephenson resumed Pollard’s 
attempt to pierce the psychological make-up of Davis, de- 
scribing him as the product of the romantic but highly 
regularized army life and of fluid frontier conditions of the 
Mississippi “flush times.” This background left him an 
opportunist, lacking in intellectual unity, who failed to un- 
derstand himself because of a further lack of analytic ability 
and a sense of humor. According to Stephenson, Davis first 
picked up the state rights theory to use as a weapon in the 
slavery controversy and later abandoned it for Southern 
nationalism, without realizing his inconsistency. This led 
his enemies to regard him as an unscrupulous opportunist, 
while he, caring for the end rather than the means, saw men 


114 The Life of Jefferson Davis, pp. 96-108, 144-158. 
115 Ibid., pp. 18-26. 
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like Stephens only as “details of political obstruction.” Davis 
failed to realize that he must harmonize the necessity of his 
course with “the logical desperation” of his opponents. As 
a result, Stephenson stated, “The internal history of the 
Confederacy is largely the battle of these irreconcilable 
ideals." 

Stephenson probed further into Davis’ personality in his 
later work, The Day of the Confederacy (1919), in which he 
emphasized the effects of his lack of pliancy and humor, and 
of his delicate health.” H. J. Eckinrode continued the 
analysis (1923), following generally in the footsteps of Pol- 
lard, though showing less asperity. He saw Davis as a scholar 
attempting a role for which he was temperamentally un- 
suited: 


His failure was more of temperament than of brain. The spirit, in- 
deed, was strong but the flesh weak. His intelligence and courage 
were largely neutralized by his sensitive scholar’s nature; he had the 
faults of hypochrondria highly developed. He was jealous of his pre- 
rogatives, not self-effacing.118 . 


Eckinrode also found him lacking in tact, unable to conquer 
personal dislikes, overcautious, and supersensitive to criti- 
cism.1?° 

Tate depicted Davis as a neurotic doctrinaire, satisfied to 
stand on the defensive and wait for victory, since his prin- 
ciples were sound.” Moore, Cotterill and Coulter, believed 
that psychological disqualifications extended to other leaders 
as well as Davis. In exact contradiction to Trent and Cot- 
terill, Moore asserted that the Confederacy’s failure in lead- 
ership arose from an overabundance of able and ambitious 
chiefs, both in the civil and military fields. Cotterill, as 


116“A Theory of Jefferson Davis,” op. cit., XXI, 73-90. 
117 P. 68. 

118 Op. cit., p. 352-355. 

119 Ibid., pp. 160-161, 250. 

120 Op. cit., p. 132. 
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before noted, traced the military failure in large part to the 
professional jealousies and posturings of the leading generals, 
qualities developed by their background at West Point and 
in the United States Army. He referred particularly to 
Joseph Johnston and Davis. Coulter, likewise, found many 
of the leaders in both civil and military fields ridden by 
“rivalries, jealousies, and hatreds.” He believed that this situa- 
tion—involving such outstanding figures as Davis, Toombs, 
Yancey, Rhett, Stephens, Brown, Joseph Johnston, Bragg, 
and D. H. Hill—both impaired cooperation and ultimately 
contributed to a broad collapse of morale.*** 

Lawrence H. Gipson, writing in 1918 and possibly in- 
fluenced by the current emphasis on war propaganda, con- 
tended that the Confederacy had not aroused sufficient 
public support to succeed because certain psychological con- 
ditions had not been fulfilled. According to him, the leader- 
ship did not inspire confidence; the circumstances attending 
the beginning of the struggle did not appeal profoundly to 
the people’s “sense of righteousness;” the ends to be achieved 
were not made sufficiently clear, definite, and idealistic; 
and there was lacking ‘“‘a whole-souled consecration of the 
people.”’”? It has also been noted that Owsley (1926), par- 
tially agreeing, found the war psychology of the masses 
poorly based on the ephemeral emotions of anger and re- 
sentment, rather than solidly tied to economic advantages.’* 
Coulter (1950) also concluded that “the Confederacy never 
became an emotional reality to the people until Reconstruc- 
tion made it so after the war was lost.” 1 

Somewhat distinct from the search for the causes of de- 
feat is the consideration of whether the Confederacy could 


121 Moore, op. cit., pp. 352-353; Cotteril, op. cit., pp. 325-326; Coulter, op. cit., pp. 
105-108, 135-148, 351-352, 374-404. 

122 Op. cit., IV, 437-458. 

123 “Defeatism in the Confederacy,” op. cit., III, 447-457. 

124 Op. cit., p. 105. 
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have won its struggle for independence, a question which 
would turn on whether the correction of one or more causes 
would have made success probable and whether such a correc- 
tion was humanly possible. Here the problem of determinism 
enters, becoming especially significant in the case of his- 
torians who have traced causation to ultimate factors. Some 
of these commit themselves more or less definitely on one 
side or the other, while a third group is so vague or en- 
meshed in deterministic forces that an answer becomes dif- 
ficult or impossible to reach. 

Probably the most definite on the positive side are those 
who indicate the responsibility of Jefferson Davis, including 
Pollard, Stephenson, Eckinrode, Tate, and Milton. Pollard 
stated: 


There is but one conclusion that remains for the dispassionate student 
of history. Whatever may be the partial explanations of the downfall 
of the Southern Confederacy, and whatever may be the various ex- 
cuses that passion and false pride, and flattery of demagogues, may 
offer, the great and melancholy fact remains that the Confederates, 
with an abler government and more resolute spirit, “might have ac- 
complished their independence. 


He added even more emphatically that the factor of space 
should have made the South unconquerable, had it not 
been negated by maladministration.’* Although Pollard 
and the others mentioned set up deterministic factors in 
the temperament and background of Davis which caused 
him to err, his removal was at least theoretically possible, and 
success would be thus predicated on this having been 
brought about. To the list may be added E. Merton Coulter, 
who flatly asserted that most of the factors which brought 
about the failure of morale could have been avoided and 
that “there are reasons to believe that the Confederacy had 
within its being the potentialities of a stronger and more 


125 The Lost Cause, pp. 728-729. 
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persistent will to win independence than the Federals had 
to save the Union.”* Within the same group would also 
probably fall Stephens, Johnston, Phillips, Hawk, and Hen- 
drick, who broadly charged poor or improper administration, 
though without entering into an elaborate indictment of 
the President. Presumably the errors they described could 
and should have been remedied. 

On the negative side may be ranged all those supporting 
the unadorned form of the theory of disparity of resources, 
including Davis, Wilson, Evans, Curry, Jones, Tyler, Eggles- 
ton, and Gordon. To these should be added Robert S. 
Henry, who asserted that only perfect performance by South- 
ern statesmen and generals could have overcome Northern 
preponderance." William G. Brown pronounced the eco- 
nomic problems, which he contended brought ruin, to have 
been insoluble, while Charles W. Ramsdell believed that they 
could only have been solved “by a series of miracles.”?* 
Trent, Gipson, and Wesley found the Confederacy fore- 
doomed by deep-seated social, ideological, and psychological 
flaws. Owsley, who saw state rights theories as “seeds of 
death,” and Moore, who described conscription and internal 
conflict as revolving in a vicious circle accelerated by ex- 
cessive individualism, may perhaps also be included. Al- 
friend, Oates, Hesseltine, Cotterill, and Simkins might be 
added as well, since the multiple causes they postulated are 
so numerous, elaborate, or deep-seated as to appear impossi- 
ble to cope with. 

Other historians are even more difficult to place. Some 
fail to commit themselves on such a hypothetical question 
or to give sufficient comment to draw warrantable conclu- 
sions. Callahan and Latané specifically attribute defeat to 
126 Op. cit., pp. 566-567. 

127 Op. cit., p. 10. 


128 Brown, op. cit., pp. 161-162; Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern Con- 
federacy, p. 113. 
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the blockade, but appear to think that this was unavoidable, 
except by decision of Britain to break it.’*® Others seem to 
avoid interpretative answers regarding causation, as in the 
two earlier works of William E. Dodd, who carefully listed 
the commonly regarded deficiencies of the Confederacy with- 
out evaluation.*” 

It may be noted that certain authors and theories of causa- 
tion have been unusually influential. Despite the marked 
bias of Pollard against Davis and his own frequent errors, 
his ability as a writer and his unrivaled opportunity to col- 
lect information have left him in a preeminent position 
among the pioneer historians. After having his strident 
quality muffled during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries by eulogistic works, his suggestions were 
still dynamic enough to influence a succession of historians 
during the last thirty years. His designation of the failure of 
morale as the immediate cause of the Confederacy’s col- 
lapse has won increasing acceptance. The related problem 
which he raised of the degree of Davis’ responsibility has re- 
mained a fertile, if unsettled, question, despite the trend to- 
ward economic, social, and ideological explanations. 

The result of the work of Schwab in turning Southern 
historians toward a consideration of economic factors in the 
defeat may also be observed, particularly in the studies of 
Ramsdell. Stephenson’s writings marked a rebeginning of the 
study of the causal influence of the personality of Davis. 
Widened quickly into a consideration of internal conflicts, 
this idea was extended by Moore and Owsley. The latter 
carried this study virtually to a culmination along one chan- 
129 Callahan, op. cit., pp. 240-241; Latané, op. cit., p. 543. 

130 Expansion and Conflict (Boston, 1915), pp. 278-316, and Jefferson Davis, pp. 
291-321. A later work by Dodd, Lincoln or Lee; Comparison and Contrast of 
the Two Greatest Leaders in the War Between the States (New York, 1928), 
written in popular vein, is subtitled The Narrow and Accidental Margins of Success. 


It suggests that such chance events as the finding of Lee’s lost orders to Hill before 
the Battle of Sharpsburg played a fateful role. 
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nel, and nearly all succeeding historians have accepted his 
conclusions as at least a secondary causal factor. Probably, 
Owsley’s main success was in linking upper levels of causa- 
tion, deterministic in nature, directly to concrete effects on 
the level of action. The increased consideration of social, 
ideological, and psychological factors has been noticeable 
since 1915. Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that nearly 
every major causal factor had been mentioned and discussed 
by 1870 by such men as Pollard, Stephens, Alfriend, and 
Tansill. With but few exceptions twentieth century stu- 
dents of causation have been elaborators rather than orig- 
inators. 

Indeed, the more critical historians of the present century 
have made but slight impression on the legend of the Lost 
Cause as built up in the post-bellum period and now en- 
shrined in the popular mind. Despite the harsh judgments 
of Pollard and his numerous successors, the birthday of Jef- 
ferson Davis is honored as a public holiday in eight of the 
former Confederate states. From Virginia to Texas his 
monumental figure stands in conspicuous places of honor.** 
Two of his generals, Bragg and Hood, accused of having em- 
bodied his worst errors as commander-in-chief, have been 
honored by having their names given to United States Army 
installations in North Carolina and Texas. At Vicksburg 
General Pemberton, also categorized as “‘a Jeff Davis pet,” is 
represented by an impressive, booted form, gazing out across 
the battlefield. In Atlanta there is another massive bronze 
figure, patriarchal, bald and bearded, standing prominently 
on the corner of the state capitol square—that of Joseph E. 
Brown, whom Pollard called “the coarse, obese prince of 
demagogues” and Owsley described as a man who did more 
than yoeman service in the destruction of the Confederacy. 
131 For example, at the head of Monument Avenue in Richmond and among the 


impressive bronzes of Southern heroes on the great esplanade before the University 
of Texas in Austin. 
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Notes and Documents 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE’S LETTERS FROM CONECUH COUNTY, 
ALABAMA, 1847-1866 


Edited by Robert ParTIN 


Sherman G. Forbes, author of the following letters, was 
born in Canton, Connecticut, in 1813.1 He moved to Sparta, 
Conecuh County, Alabama, “when he was quite a young 
man” and remained there forty years, until his death in 1876. 
During that time he was active in business and political life. 

Shortly after his arrival Forbes secured employment as a 
clerk in the mercantile firm of Robinson & Cary,” of Sparta, 
and in 1851 hired himself out “as a laborer” to the firm of 
Green and Henderson, of the same community.’ But Forbes 
Was a more important person in Conecuh County than 
“clerk” and “laborer” would imply, for at different times he 
was a clerk in the Conecuh County Land Office, a justice of 
the peace, a tax assessor, a clerk of the county court, and 
revenue assessor for the United States District. In addition, 
he was once offered, by the Governor of Alabama, the office 
of county sheriff (which he refused); and in 1849 he was 
defeated for the office of probate judge of the county by only 
thirty votes. In 1854 Forbes turned planter and by March 
1The letters are in the possession of Sherman Guy Forbes, Sr., grandson of the 
Sherman Guy Forbes of the letters, who at present resides in Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. This writer makes grateful acknowledgment to Mr. Forbes for permission to 
use them. 
2B. F. Riley, History of Conecuh County, Alabama . . . (Columbus, Georgia, 
1881), p. 160. 


8 Sherman G. Forbes to S. F. Forbes, January 20, 1851. 
4Riley, op. cit., pp. 161-162. 
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19, 1855, obviously prospering, he had acquired 1,060 acres 
of land, five mules, a saddle horse, and fifteen negroes, and 
had employed an overseer.® 

Forbes was a Democrat, a Union Democrat, both before 
and after the War Between the States. Being a Union Demo- 
crat, he evidently took no part in the war, but of course lost 
all of his slaves as a result of it. He died of a paralytic stroke 
in 1876.° 

The following letters are only a carefully selected few of 
the many which Forbes wrote to the members of his numer- 
ous and widely scattered family.‘ He was primarily a busi- 
nessman and all of his letters are filled with commercial 
matters. Even his reports of travel, politics, pleasures, the 
weather, and family affairs are tersely stated. In fact, the 
letters are valuable chiefly for this Connecticut Yankee’s 
eyewitness account of financial affairs in South Alabama a 
century ago. All the letters, except the one dated July 30, 
1866, are addressed to Doctor S. F. Forbes, a younger brother 
who lived at various addresses within New York City, in- 
cluding the Medical College, 659 Broadway, and in Wood- 
stock, Ulster County, New York, and Toledo, Ohio. Al- 
though Forbes was apparently a careful and able tradesman, 
he was not a meticulous letter writer. Consequently, his 
letters contain numerous mistakes in spelling and punctua- 
tion, mistakes which have been exactly retained in the copies 
which follow. 


5 Sherman G. Forbes to S. F. Forbes, March 10, 1855. 

6 Riley, op. cit., p. 161. 

7 During the period when the letters were written members of the Forbes family 
resided, at least for a time, in the following places: New York City, Berlin, Albany, 
Ansonia, Woodstock, and Bristol, New York; Collensville, Pennsylvania; Toledo, 
Ohio; Sacramento, California; Sparta, Bellville, and Evergreen, Alabama; Michigan; 
and Minnesota Territory. Widely scattered as they were, a number of them, if not 
all, had been born in Canton, Connecticut. 
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Sparta Conecuh County Ala 

December 19, 1847 
Dear Brother 

Your minature which mailed to me, I received safe and sound by 

the last mail, and for which I am much obliedged to your for the 
same, and without flatering you I must say that it is a very good pic- 
ture. In your last letter, which I have answered you wanted $25. 
now sir on the 8th instant I mailed a Draft to Doctr Heath for 
$150./00 payable to him on Messrs Ward & Co. drawn by St. John, 
Powers & Co of Mobile, which I presume he has received it before now 
also wrote B.J.F. the same day informing him what I had done, and 
intending to comply with your request I mailed you a letter from this 
place on the 11th instant in reply to your last and enclosed $5.00 
in gold which I hope you received, and stated that I would forward 
you by the first of January $20.00 more in S. C. money, and geting 
a $10.00 bill of that money yesterday I have concluded to forward it 
tu you: so eclosed please find a $10. Bill on the Bank of Charleston 
S. C. which will be one & half per cent discount in New York at the 
Brokers if you cannot use it to any better advantaged in paying per- 
son that you may owe, dont you let it go for more than two per cent 
discount any how, for the reason it is the best paper money in the 
United States is only two per cent discount in Mdbile and New 
Orleans. I will mail you the other $10. in a few days, from the first 
to the 10th or perhaps before that time—I wrote you only a week 
since therefore I have no news, and will close my letter with the 
hope that the money will reach you safe. When you receive this, pleas 
acknowledge the receipt of both letters inclosing the money be as 
saving of your money as possible to get along as you want to—and 
as I said in my last letter I should be pleased for you to learn the 
lattin language if possible for you to do so 

Yours very Respectefully 

S. G. Forbes 


Sparata Alabama 
October Ist 1848 
Dear Brother 
Yours of the 7th and also of the 12th ultimo came safe to hand, 
and I noticed them very closely and particular the former, and am 
highly pleased at it, and I have read it to two or three Physicians, 
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and they gave it praise, and say if you follow on in your studies that 
you are obliged to make a Physician. My health is much better than 
it was when I wrote you last. I have been following your prescriptions 
as far as exercise and occasionally taking the shower bath, also the 
diet and intend to keep it up untill frost, and then shall cease the 
bathing, but will attend to the exercise and diet. As to your proposi- 
tion, or request in your last letter I have to say that my opinion is 
that you will be greatly benefited by doing either but the second 
would be most benefical to you, but my circumstances are such at 
this time or this winter that I cannot furnish you with the means to 
attend the Lectures this winter, but if live and have my health I 
will be certain to help you next fall, and then you can Graduate, my 
calculations are now to go north next summer, and therefore think 
you had better go into the office in Saugerties [Saugerties, New York] 
if possible this winter and practice as much as you can, between now 
and next fall and then attend the Lectures and Graduate. I have re- 
ceived a letter from Bleaker in reply to the one I wrote him the day 
I wrote you and in that letter he speakes of comeing to Mobile this 
winter, but did not know positive whether he would or not, but would 
write me again soon. I have also Received a letter from Solomon 
since I wrote you dated at Berlin about the middle of August last 
saying to me that he was out of Business, and wanted to know if I 
could not get him into some in Alabama, and my answer was to him, 
that if Bleaker comes to Mobile, and Bleaker and himself should 
think proper for him to come with him I would do my best to get 
something for him to do, but do not know what either of them will 
do probablly I will hear from them soon. plase write as soon as con- 
vienient and let me Know how you are getting along also the state 
of Politics in New York, which will succeed Cass & Butler Van Buren 
or Taylor & Fillmore. As to our State it is safe for Case and Butler 
by about eight thousand majority. Give my Respects to all 
And much obliege yours Truly 
S. G. Forbes 


8 Forbes was correct in his prediction that Cass and Butler would carry the state, 
but he over-estimated Cass’s majority by more than 7,000. Of the 61,845 votes 
cast, Cass and Butler received 31,330 and Taylor and Fillmore 30,515. For com- 
plete election returns for this year see Clanton W. Williams (ed.), “Presidential 
Election Returns and Related Data for Ante-Bellum Alabama,” Alabama Review, 
Il, 66-67 (January, 1949). 
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Sparta Conecuh 
July 4th 1849 

Dear Brother 

Yours of May 12th at Woodstock I received on the 25th Ultimo, 
and will write you an answer, but when I wrote you last I expected 
to leave here on this day for the North, but you will perceive from 
this letter than I am still in Old Sparta. We have our orphans Court 
on the first and third Mondays in every month. We have further more 
a new Judge in office, and he is somewhat inexperienced in his duties, 
and has required my personal assistance in the discharge of his of- 
ficial duties. We however got along with the business very well on 
Monday, last and on the third Monday the 16th instant we have some 
six or seven trouble settlement to make, and I have consented to 
stay untill that time and term of court is over, before I leave, if leave 
at all but if I do go I shall leave here between the 16th and the 20th 
of this month. Mr. Pettibone the Gentleman whom I board with is 
going to New York to purchase goods some time about the 20th and 
it we go, we shall go together, as I said in my last letter all that 
prevents me from going is the Cholera raging in the Cities that I will 
have to pass through, but you say tis less dangerous than to stay here, 
but I am of a different opinion. I received a letter from Bleaker of 
the same date of yours at Colleinsville and by the sdme mail, and 
wrote him an answer by this mail upon the request of one of his 
old friends in Mobile (Maj G. Goode) saying to him if he will come 
to Mobile this fall he will give him business. Mr. Green the young 
man from this place that I intended going with, left here on the 9th 
of last month, and I received a letter from him dated New York on 
the 24th saying that there [were] 40 cases of cholera reported on 
that day, and giving me the cheapest & pleasentest route to go in 
case I should leave, if I do not go by the 20th I shall not go at all, 
but shall go to the mineral springs in the adjoining county, and 
spend a month or two. I can leave after the 16th is over and not 
neglect my business, as there will not be much to be done for a 
Couple of month—As you requested me in your last, I send you 
three five Dollar bills on the tradesman Bank Safety fund New York 
which I obtained from one of my friends, which is at par with 
specia in your state, and which I hope you will receive safe, and be 
sufficient to pay your necessary and incedental expences & c I will 
write you again on the 17th or 18th Instant and by that time I shall 
be decided one way or the other about my going—Bleaker will come 
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south this fall if I should not go north—you say that you are a son 
of temperance, but I cannot say the same, but can say that I am 
temperate by only drinking five glasses of liquor since last March— 
and I can say that I am an Odd Fellow, Green and my self were in 
Montgomery in April last, and both of us were initiated on Saturday 
night the 14th day of April into the Montgomery Lodge No. 6, and 
still are members of the same Lodge—I will now close for I think 
you will be tired of reading before you finish perusing this badly 
written letter—Give my respects to all. 
And believe yours Truly 
S. G. Forbes 


Sparta Alabama 
August 20. 1849 

Dear Brother 

Yours of the 7th Instant mailed at Woodstock, was received by last 
mail, which came on the 16th, and according to your request I will 
now write a few lines in reply. I went to the Springs as I intended 
when I wrote you last, but did not stay only two weeks, and returned 
home on Sunday 5th Instant the day previous the General Election 
in this state. We have a commissioners court here to day, and after 
the business is brought up. I shall return to the Springs to stay three 
weeks or such a matter. I received your letter of the 13th July 
acknowledging the receipt of the Money sent you on the 4th of the 
same month—As I said before the cholera was the only cause of my 
not comeing to see you this summer, and I believe I have acted pru- 
dent in not comeing on that account from the news I get from the 
papers of very late date.—I will now come to the latter part of your 
letter wherein you say that I am well aware that the time is drawing 
near when you: should graduate & c, which I admit is true, and also 
that your reasons are undoubtally good in saying that you would 
like to be doing something for yourself. Now sir it has been my 
intention and it is still my wish and desire that you attend the Lec- 
tures and Graduate this comeing winter if possible for you to do so, 
in order that you may make some money for yourself and remember 
your friends when it becomes your duty to do it—I will now say that I 
will send you one Hundred Dollars in October or November, and 
then when you are ready to Graduate I will send you Thirty Dollars 
more the amount of that fee, and get Bleaker to advance the balance 
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before he leaves for this state. I suppose the balance will be fifty or 
sixty Dollars if after you have graduated and should happen to get 
into good practice you may be able to pay all that has beén advanced 
for you. Please show this letter to the Doctr, and by so doing he can 
know my views in relation to the matter. I would write him by this 
mail, but I am very businey to day you had better write to Bleaker 
immeadately and infrom him of my proposition, and ask him to 
agree to the same, say to him to write and let me know what time 
he is comeing to Mobile, say to him also that the prospect are good 
for business to be brisker in Mobile this fall and winter than for the 
last three years. Say to him also that Maj. G. Goode says that there 
will be more buildings put up this winter than there has been in the 
last three or four years money is plenty, times flourishing, the cot- 
ton market will open at 10 cents from the present conditions of things 
now & C. Give my respects to all. Write me as soon as you hear 
from Bleaker & C. 
Yours Truly 
S. G. Forbes 


Sparta Alabama 
January 13th 1850 
Dear Brother. 

On the 9th instant I wrote a letter and miled to you $20. Dollars 
in two $10. bills on the Merchants & traders Bank at Portsmouth New 
Hampshire one dated July 7 1835 payable to W. Brown or bearer, 
signed by James F Shores Cashier & Richard Jenness President, the 
other dated Octr 1, 1835 payable to D. Green or bearer signed J. F. 
Shores cashier and R. Jenness President and in that letter I promised 
to send you $20. more by this day mail—Now please find enclosed 
$20. more a $10. bill on the same Bank payable to W. Brown or 
bearer dated Octr 15, 1846 Signed by Shores Cashier & Jenness Presi- 
dent, and two five Dollar bills on the same, Bank both dated July 
7, 1845, both payable to Brown or bearer, and both signed by J. F. 
Shores Cashier & R. Jenness President all of which I hope will reach 
you safe and in due time, and answer your purpose as well as draft. 
By the next mail on the 16th instant I will mail you $20. more of 
the same kind of money making $60.00 and the $50. by draft amount- 
ing to $110.00 on Bleakers account—let me know what time you have 
the $30. for graduating. I would send more at a time, but there has 
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been between twenty & thirty letters lost between this place and 
Montgomery with money in them within the last two months 
Please asknowledge the Receipt of the other and also this letter as 
soon as possible for fear I may become apprehensive of their failing to 
reach you—I have no news to write, I write for the purpose of having 
the money reach you in time 
Yours Truly 
S. G. Forbes 


Sparta Alabama 

Conecuh County January 26/50 
Dear Brother . 

Yours of the 5th I received on the 17th instand I answerd it on the 

20th, but now will write again. On the first Instant I sent you $5.00 
bill on one of the Banks of New York. On the 9th inst I mailed you 
$20.00 two $10.00 bills on the Merchants & traders Bank at Portsmouth 
New Hampshire. On the 13th inst I mailed you $20.00 more a $5.00 
bill of the same money and three $5.00 bills on the Tradesmen Bank 
New York making $5.00 for me and $60.00 for Bleaker, and since 
receiving your on the 17th, in my letter of the 20th Instant I mailed 
you $10.00 more on account of your getting your Diploma a $5.00 
bill on the Tradesmen Bank New York, and now enclosed find $10.00 
more a $5.00 bill on the Tradesman Bank New York, and a $5.00 
bill on the Mechanics & Traders Bank at Portsmouth New Hamp- 
shire which I hope will reach you safe and answer your prupose, and 
th 29th instant I will mail you the other ten making the $30.00 re- 
quired for your Diploma, which will be all that I can send you unless 
some of it miscarries or fails to reach you. If I cannot get New 
Hampshire or New York money for the other $10.00 I will send you 
$10.00 of South Carolina money which will be about one, or one 
and half per cent discount, but I prefer New York money or New 
Hampshire if possible—I find that I have made a mistake in the 
word Merchants & Traders Bank it should Mechanics & Traders Bank 
at Portsmouth. Please aknowledge the receipt of the money as fast as 
you receive the same—After I get over my hurry and press of business 
I will write you and let you know my intentions this comeing sum- 
mer & c. 

I remain yours Truly 
My respect to all & c. S. G. Forbes 
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Sparta February 16th 1850 

Dear Brother 
Your of the 20th of last month came safe to hand on the 30th 
acknowledging the Receipt of twenty five Dollars, and by the last 
mail I also received your letter of the 27th and 31st instant acknowl- 
edging the receipt of $40.00 more on the 27th and $10.00 more the 
31st making the sum of $75.00 out of $95.00 mailed to you during the 
month of January last, all but the $10. I sent you on the 26th and the 
other $10. sent you on the 30th, which had not time to reach you 
before writing on the 31st, but before this is received by you, both of 
the last mentioned letters will have reached you in all probibility. 
The reason of my not answering your letter of the 20th of last month, 
was that my sending the money by every mail from this place and 
thinking that you would acknowledge the receipt as fast as received 
& c—you say in your last that you will want $5.00 or $10. more,— 
Now I have $5.00 Dollars of money that will do to send you, please 
find enclose a $5.00 Bill on the Newark Banking and insurance 
Company at Newark New Jersey No 4129 Dated Jany 1, 1844, and 
when I get another $5.00 that will do. I will send you—The Legisla- 
ture of this State adjourned on the 13th instant after a session of 
three months, and the most time has been spent upon three or four 
bill viz the Revenue bill, Bank Bill. Appropiations”to rebuild the 
State House at Montgomery where it was burnt down in the first part 
of the Session, and the Probate Bill, which the last name bill abolishes 
the County Courts all over the state thereby throwing the Judges & 
Clerks out of Office, they have also passed a law authorizing the elec- 
tion of the Judges of the Circuit Courts by the people also. The 
Probate Court Judges are to be elected by the people also. The 
Election for all the Judges comes on the first Monday in May next 
then the County Courts cease, the Judges of the Court as it now 
stands was elected for six years and I was Elected Clerk for four years 
but the Legislature is the supreme power and we must submit—most 
of the clerks will run for the office of Judge of Probate, for the rea- 
son that it is a continuation of their duties with the exception of the 
Common Law Jurisdiction being taken away, and from the strong so- 
licitations of my friends I have consented to become a candidate for 
the Office, and if elected I shall arrange my business as as to go north 
in July & should I get defeated I shall certainly go—I wrote to Bleaker 
by last mail by his request & gave him a statement of what money I 
had received for him and how much I had paid him and you, which 
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statement left me in his debt to the amount of $10.42 which I 
promised to write him in a few days and send the money as he says 
that he is going to California in March. Acknowledge the receipt of 
the letter and the money as soon as received—I will write you again 
as soon as I receive another from you and will give you the particu- 
lars as I am in a hurry and some what excited, by being displaced 
from office &c. 
I am very Truly 
S. G. Forbes 


Sparta April 2, 1850 

Dear Brother 

I received your last letter dated at New York March 2, 1850 in due 
time, and have been looking for another for two weeks, but having 
failed to receive one I will write a few lines. Febry 17 I mailed you 
$5.00 which you acknowledge the receipt, and the 23rd of the same 
month I mailed you $10.00 to wit $5.00 bill on the Newark Banking 
‘& Insurance Company $5.00 bill on the bank of George Town S. C. 
the amt due by me to Bleaker on a settlement of money collected by 
me for him which I wrote him-that I would send the same to you 
and as yet I have received no letter from you acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of it—It may have been that you had left New York before the 
latter mentioned had time to reach there, of that you can judge best. 
lf you have received it please acknowledge the receipt, and if you 
have not probally you never will—In your last letter of March 2, you 
promised to write again soon, but have failed once as well as myself 
—I received a letter from Bleaker by last mail dated New York City 
March 15/50 stating to me that he would leave that day for Chagres 
in the Empire City with a ticket for that place only, and would write 
me when he arrived there & c—I am very business at this time, at- 
tending to the duties of my Office and electioneering or I would write 
you more, but I shall have my hands full and more than full untill 
the first Monday in May is over. I think very doubtful about my 
being elected to the Office of Probate for the reason that I have the 
most popular man in the county to run against me, it is conceeded 
by all that he is the only man that can beat me in the County for that 
Office. If he does it, he has the advantage over me in several respects.® 
After the election is over I will give you a long letter. I returned from 


9 Forbes lost this election by only thirty votes (Riley, op. cit., p. 161). 
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Mobile last Sunday. I had the pleasure of seeing Miss Cushman play 
as Queen Katherine in Shakespeares Tragedy of Henry Eight & c, 
she has been drawing crowded Houses in New Orleans and Mobile. 
Please write as soon as you receive this and give me all the news you 
have & c—My Respects to all 
Yours very Truly 
S. G. Forbes 


Sparta Ala Decr 5th 1850 
Dear Brother 

Your letter of the 17th Ultimo I received on the 29th of the same 
month, and will write a few lines in reply—I had a very fine time 
comeing home, had Mr Pierce’s company to Montgomery, and there 
we parted. We arrived in Charleston to Breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing after leaving New York and in six days and nights besides lying 
by one day in Augusta Georgia we arrived in Montgomery, and I 
arrived here on the 9th of November, found my Negroes well and all 
things about as I expected. I found two letters in the Post Office from 
Bleaker one dated some time in the summer and the other dated at 
Sacramento City September 9th giving a bad account of the afairs 
& saying that he had not been at the mines but thought he should go 
before he left that Country. I have wrote him an answer also wrote 
Marsh & Purdence, Doctr (Heath) & wife, Solomon and by the last 
mail wrote Hiram.—As to my views and opinion about your going 
into Hospital I can only say that if you can succeed I am perfectly 
willing for you to so do. I would not spend to much time & money 
in order to obtain the situation—I am undecided as yet what busi- 
ness I shall engage in this winter, but will know before the first of 
January. I may go into Merchandizing with a partner or go into a 
store as a clerk in this place, or may go to Mobile or Montgomery 
and get a situation as a clerk, but when I get into business I will 
write you again—I shall write to Uncle Albert & Aunt Lucy in a few 
days also Joel & Lucy I should have wrote them before had known 
where to direct my letter not knowing whether they were in Bristol 
or Ansonia. 

The weather is very warm here yet we have had only a few days 
that we have been compelled to sit by fire. When I passed through 
Charleston on the 3rd day of November there had been no frost 
every thing was green as in the month of July. I have no more to 
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write that I think will be of interest to you. Please give my best re- 
spect to Doctr & family and all of my acquaintances in Woodstock 
and much obliege 
Yours very Truly 
S. G. Forbes 


Sparta January 20 the 1851 

Dear Brother 

Your letter of the 29th of last month came safe to hand on the 
14th instant, and being at leisure I will write you a few lines in reply. 
In the first place I will let you know what business I am engaged in, 
as I was not able to do so when I wrote last—Having declined going 
into business for my self some time in December or with a partner 
I have hired out myself as laborer. I commenced business for Green 
& Henderson the two young men that I spoke of as wanting me as a 
partner on the first instant at four hundred & fifty Dollars a year & 
board and washing [furnished] me. I think I could have made more 
to have been a partner but I did not have the money.—I could have 
gotten more from Robertson & Pettibone had I not been under ob- 
ligation to Green & Henderson, but I do not have the writing to do 
here, my employers are both good Book Keepers consequently have 
no writing only to charge what is sold during the day &c I have hired 
my Negro woman to F. A. Seymour as a cook this year for the sum 
of Seventy five Dollars, and have also hired my Negro Boy to Allen 
Page a particular friend of mine this year for seventy five Dollars, 
and think that with my own & Negroes services I shall be able if I 
have good luck to clear from four to five Hundred Dollars this 
year.—I received a letter from Solomon the last of December or the 
first of this month dated at Bristol. December 19th 1850 saying to 
me that you had wrote to him for some money, and that he had 
sent you $40.00 and wrote you that I would let you have the money 
to pay him back, for if he went west he should want all he could 
raise, and it was on them conditions that he let the money go, he 
also says that you wrote for him to send you $20. more which he 
should do as soon as he could get it. Now I cannot say that I can 
pay it all, but in case you cannot get it from Joel or Hiram I will 
pay him the $40.00 besides sending you ten Dollars in this letter,— 
I also received a letter from Hiram dated at Woodstock December 
20th/50 about the first instant saying to me that he had received a 
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letter from sister Lucy and one from you asking him to send you 
some money which he should do before long &c.—I wish you would 
try and see if you cant get some money from Joel to pay Solomon 
with, he is more able than any of us to let you have money if he 
will do so. I shall write Solomon by this mail and state to him that 
in case you cannot get the money from any other source I will let 
him have the $40.00. Please find enclosed two five Dollar bills on 
the Tradesman Bank New York both dated May 1, 1847 one is No 
4334 & the other is 4396 signed Richard Perry Cashier and W. H. 
Falls President which I hope will reach you safe and that you will 
make good use of it. I owed Joel $10.00 a balance on my note that 
he advanced to Bleaker before he left for California which I shall 
send him in a few days in New York money. Please write and ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the money, also let me know if you have 
had any letter lately from Bleaker, how long before you will receive a 
salary for your services . . .1° 


Sparta Coneuch Co. Alabama 
Nov 30th/52 

Dear Brother 

Not hearing from you in a long time I thought I would write you 
a few lines to let you know how I am and how I am getting on & 
C. My health is pretty good not as good as it was last winter for the 
reason that is not as cold here as it is at the North and I am con- 
fident that the cold weather suits me better than warm I have con- 
sulted with the Doct in this place by the name of Anderson who says 
that my heart is not diseased but that he think that my Spine is 
affected and that is the cause of my heart being affected and also the 
iritation that is produce by the spine being affected causes the full- 
ness at my stomach I wrote to Doct Heath upon the subject he 
thinks that Anderson may be correct as there is a tenderness about 
my spine I have just commenced with his treatment that is to rub 
ointement upon the spine and stomach to bring out spots like the 
small pox and them take the Irodiate of Iron internally I am in 
hopes that it will do me some bood but cannot tell as yet I have not 
engaged in business of any kind as yet I do not like the country none 
to well as yet. Sherman says that you said to him that you though the 
forty Dollars Draft he sent me if it was applyed on your account 


10 The remainder of this letter has been destroyed. 
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made us nearly even but I think he did not understand you right if 
he did you must have forgoten and if you have your letters you can 
refer to them and see if this account is not correct the first was $10 
dollars that I paid Sherman on your act the money that you bought 
clothes with when you left Bristol in 1850 the next was 40 I sent you 
at woodstock befor you went to the Hospital the next was in febuary 
after while in the Hospital I sent you 20 and then when I came to 
New York I let you five to go up the river and five at the Doct to 
ge back with in all 80 Dollars as you will see I have recd from Sher- 
man on your act 40 dollars this is correct as I have an act of it all and 
I presume you have or at least should have so as to know how you 
stand you will please loock up you letters and see if this is not correct 
I wish you to write to me and let me know all the news &C next time 
I will write you more about the county as I shall be better acquainted 
Yours Respectfully 
S. Forbes 


Bellville Conecuh Co Ala 
March 10. 1855 

Dear Brother 

Your letter written in December last came safe to hand in due 
time & I have been thinking every week since the first of January 
that I would answer it, and the only reason I can assign is that I 
have been to busy to write any one. I bought me a plantation in De- 
cember & moved from Sparta to this place the first week in January, 
the place that bought first I now live on contains three hundred & 
forty Acres. I then went to the Land Office & entered one hundred 
& sixty more & moving here I found the place out of repair and it 
took me untill Jany & Februay to get it fixed so that it would do to 
live in. My fences round the land that I expected to cultivate was 
all down & C & not having much good land on it, and there being a 
good plantation adjoining mine for sale, I thought best for me to 
buy it & done so, it contains five hundred & sixty Acres making in all 
1060 Acres I own I bought me five Mules in December & took them 
the first day of January for which I gave $500.00 down, and gave 
$600.00 for my first place $300 due last January & the other $300.00 
due next Jany and my main plantation I bought on one & two years 
from next Januay without interest, & gave $1820. in two notes $910. 
each. I make about 200 bushells corn last year with one negro & 
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my saddle horse & now have & will have to continue to buy my corn 
for my family to feed nineteen in Number myself Wife & child & 
Overseer & fifteen negroes at one Dollar cash pr Bushell. I work 8 
hands in the Plantation. I commenced ploughing the last of Feb- 
ruary & expect to commence planting corn the 15th of this month, 
& another great expense is buying meat for my Negroes as it takes a 
hundred pounds a month. I buy my corn & fodder for my horses, 
Mules, oxes, cows & calves Hogs & Sheep in fact there is nothing on 
the place but what eats corn—you say Bleaker could not let you 
have any money & the greatest encouragement he gave you was that 
you might call on me for $400. or $500. which I owed him if I could 
pay it & c. by the next mail after receiving your letter I received one 
from Bro Bleaker in which he says that he had received a letter from 
you at Toledo stating that you had written me for money in my 
hands belonging to him (Bleaker) & wished to know if I could let 
him have it, and further says that he dont know that he has given you 
any liberty to call on me for it If he has he did not intend it & you 
must have misunderstood him if you construed it that way & c. Now 
if he had been perfectly willing for me to have given you the money 
due from me to him I could not have do [ne] so nor can I pay him 
now if he should call on me for it. for the (reason) that I let Bro 
Solomon have $100. to go on North in the summer & then sent him 
$100. more & promised to send him $50.00 more & have not been able 
to do so & then buying my plantation & mules & other things has 
taken all my money. I would have been very glad to have helped you 
if I could done so, but have not at this time got money enough to 
buy corn & meat with untill I can make some you said in your letter 
for me to write & let you know what I could do & what you had bet- 
ter do, now I confess I do not know what you had better do for I 
disremember on what terms you bought your place, but it seems to 
me that if you could buy the land without improving or building 
on it, and had already paid $250. that it would be best for you to 
finish paying for it if you could. You speak of hard times there, it 
has come here also & that is one cause of my being in the situation 
that I am. I know of men in this county that never was known to 
borrow money before this winter, in fact there is not any money to 
be borrowed now at no per cent. I have given my reasons for not 
advancing you any money, which I trust will be satisfactory. I was 
elected at the last anual election to the Office of Assessor of the 
county & will commence my duties after the first of April at the last 
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term of the Commissioners court I was elected to take the census of 
this county & will commence that duty after the first of April—this 
place is ten miles from Sparta and seven miles from the Mobile & 
Montgomery mail stage road & twenty seven miles from Claiborne on 
the Alabama River—I received a letter from Bro Solomon dated at 
Woodstock February 6th saying that he was going to Alabany on the 
22nd of that month to attend the Lectures (in medicine) & I had not 
received any other from any of the family since last Decr—I belive 
I have written all that will be of interest to you & will close. write 
me on the receipt of this & not do like myself—Sarah & Frank send 
there best regards. Frank has been walking since December & trys 
to talk, he can partly call the little Negroes name that nurses him. 

Yours very Truly 

S. G. Forbes 


Conecuh Co Alabama 
July 30, 1866 

[I have] an opportunity of sending a letter [to you by Mr.] Farnham 
a neighbor of mine [who is to leave for] New York & Boston this eve- 
ning.41 I now write you a few lines. In the first place will say that 
we are all well at this time, but I have been in delicate health for two 
months past, I have nothing of interest to write. I am making a little 
cotton corn & c with freedman this year but do not Know how I will 
come out. I furnish the Land, Mules corn & fodder & feed the 
negroes & a man by the name of Gaines pays for the hire of the 
Negroes & we go halves. I have an office which Keeps me busy most 
of the time. I hold the office of Assistant Assessor of Internal revenue 
for this county. I get pay when I work I make just about enough for 
Spending money. It was my intentions to have come & seen you this 
summer but my business is such that I am afraid that I shall not be 
able to go, and I am also Agent to settle up a firm which one of the 
partners is dead and the other one has left the state, is another rea- 
son why I cannot go, this summer, but if I live and have my health 


11 Sherman Guy Forbes, Sr., in a letter to this writer, April 1, 1949, gave the fol- 
lowing interesting explanation of the missing parts of this letter: “This old letter 
was sent to me by a member of the Forbes Clan in Nov. 1939 while I was in 
Bangalore, Mysore state, India. This was just after World War II had started and 
the government of India clapped on a very severe censorship and the censor opened 
the letter and for some reason tore off the left hand corner, therefore I can 
only guess to whom it was addressed.” 
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& money to carry me shall certain go next—I may change my busi- 
ness January next, and may go on early in the Spring. Bro. Sol & 
family are well he has an increase of one more, a boy about three 
weeks old. Frank & Samy are going to school and I intend to keep 
them at some school as long as I am able to . . . months old & the 
heltheest have name him John. .. . 
you my loss by the War, and I know that you are well appraised of 
it & c I was getting along as well as I could wish before that took 
place but we have reconciled ourselves to our condition without 
much murming, the question is settled and never can be changed. I 
wrote Bro Bleaker at Collensville about three weeks since for the 
first time in four years, and am looking for an answer any day. I 
expect Mr. Farnham to call on you on his way from New York to 
Boston or on his return if he can spare the time. Say to Joel that I 
should like very much to spend about two weeks with him as it 
would be of great pleasure to me, and will do so sonner or later if 
my life is spared. Please write me on the receipt of this letter and 
give me all the News. I write in a hury and for the purpose of letting 
you hear from us all. Let me know if my friend Dr. is still alive if 
so give him my best regards 

July 30, 1866 ? 

Sara, Frank & Samy send their best love to you, Joel & Forbes & C 
In haste yours truly 
S. G. Forbes 

N. B. I received a letter from Newton Marsh some two or three 
months since giving us a statement of his affairs, which I was pleased 
to receive & c 

Yours S. G. Forbes 
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Book Reviews 


Folksongs of Alabama. By Byron Arnold. University, Alabama: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1950. xiv, 193 pp. $4.50. 


In Folksongs of Alabama Byron Arnold presents a sheaf of songs 
under 157 titles which he collected from the singing of forty-odd 
people, white and black, in sample areas of the state. The nature of 
the book may be clearly understood, if one reads the author’s pre- 
fatory explanations about the chain reactions of his emotions when, 
soon after his arrival in the state in 1938, he saw and heard a Negro 
foot-washing. The experience, astounding to the musician (he was on 
the music faculty of the University of Alabama), led him into the 
field and has given the state its first sizeable collection of folksongs. 

The author has connected his songs with their singers and the 
singers with their social groups. He gives us this background in little 
stories quoted from the singers themselves. Other than this bringing to- 
gether of singers and songs, and save for small groups of play-party 
songs and spirituals, he has made no attempt at arranging his material. 
In his preface Arnold tells that he has found folksongs of four kinds: 
the old-traditional ballads, native songs of lesser antiquity, those of the 
Negro, and those of the play-party. This classification does not quite 
fit even his own segment of the state’s songs. The old-ballads class is 
fitting. —The book has but eleven examples, however. The line be- 
tween songs, of, for, and/or by the black man and the white man is 
growing more and more difficult to draw, especially in such areas as 
Alabama. Arnold, like others, has not been able to draw it accurately. 

What emerges from the singer-stories and songs is Old Alabama. 
The trek of songs as of people was largely from Georgia. Great-grand- 
parents brought them to the newer state in their memories, and their 
chief memory refreshers were their copies of the Southern Harmony, 
the Social Harp, and the Sacred Harp—Southern rural songbooks 
packed with traditional folktunes and bringing many a folktext. I 
have found that sixteen of Arnold's songs (pages 5, 7, 17, 19, 20, 29, 
46, 56, 59, 71, 120, 124, 164, 166, 168, and 171) stem from this rather 
organic body of songs, but the fact was apparently recognized by 
Arnold in but one instance (page 7). A less significant lack of com- 
plete balance is the author's overstressing the influence of the black- 
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face minstrels. This reviewer discovered but three songs, all pretty 
poor ones, reflecting clearly the burnt-cork entertainers (pages 11, 
$2, and 115). 

A song trend of fashion of greater impress on Alabama singers was 
the middle and late nineteenth-century plethora of pseudo-sentimental 
songs of parting—lovers and even husbands going west, or orphan or 
sick or blind children dying. Such insipid wails long drawn out have 
littered up a dozen collections of so-called folksongs. We should not 
blame the author, perhaps, for printing a dozen or so examples. 

Despite the blemishes pointed out, Folksongs of Alabama is a very 
commendable book. Since the author has quit the state, leaving the 
partly tilled folksong field to other researchers, it is hoped that his 
successors will be as thoroughly musical, as completely impartial 
between white and black singers, and as enthusiastic as was Byron 
Arnold. 

GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 
Vanderbilt University 


Negro Folk Music of Alabama. Edited by Harold Courlander, with 
a Foreword by Ruby Pickens Tartt. New York: Ethnic Folkways 
Library, 1950. Vol. I, Secular; vol. II, Religious. 78 r.p.m., $7.33 ea.; 
33 1/3 r.p.m., $5.95 ea. “ 


The thirty items, most of them songs, in these two albums or long- 
play records, illustrate Alabama Negro folk materials remarkably well 
to have been collected in only a few weeks (January-February 1950). 
“As study materials,” for which Mr. Harold Courlander, the editor, 
designed them, they exhibit short-comings of haste, sketchy use of 
scholarship, and repetition of material that was previously available. 
For the casual collector these weaknesses are relatively unimportant; 
the songs are well recorded and by popular standards well selected. 

The strength of the records can be explained largely, no doubt, 
by the help of Mrs. Ruby Pickens Tartt, a gracious woman of real 
stature who has long encouraged the preservation of “the old songs” 
among the Negroes of Sumter County and has assisted in collections 
of the WPA, of Elie Siegmaster, the Lomaxes, Byron Arnold, and now 
the Courlanders. Practically all of the present collection is traceable 
directly to her. 

Courlander’s reproduction of his (or her) material is excellent. 
(But the long-play copy available to this reviewer has bubbles on the 
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surfaces, and both sets are slightly too small to work on some 
changers.) Incidental noises add to the effectiveness of the recordings; 
they were made “‘in the field.” Thus at the end of the familiar har- 
monica imitation of a train, you hear Joe Brown ask a listener, 
“Wadn’ I rid’n’, Boy!” (He shore was.) You hear feet beating time to 
several songs. In the background of Rich Amerson’s story, “Brer Rab- 
bit and the Alligators,” you hear his audience muttering, “Yeh! Um 
hm!” It is very real, authentic and lively. 

Selection of material is not so good as the recording: from such 
restricted though excellent sources, nothing else could be expected; 
and Courlander shoots a good deal too high when he ’lows that his 
records “should present a fresh picture of what American Negro folk 
music really is.” Several of the songs, harmonica playing, and the 
distinctive middle section of a sermon like one he excerpts (his stops 
as the chanting and moaning are beginning) have been available for 
years on better edited Library of Congress records. Equally ques- 
tionable is inclusion of two versions of the same basic ring game song, 
“Satisfied,” which is also available on Library of Congress records. 
Work songs and spirituals are inadequately represented.1 

Courlander’s pamphlet accompanying the records is interesting 
but rather elementary. True, his space was limited. Yet his reference 
largely to his own material and that of the Ethnic Folkways Library 
bespeaks a certain commercialism and provinciality that will not set 
well with a scholars. He does not include even a selective biblio- 
graphy or record list (except for his own company’s releases). He 
omits the standard type of cross reference to other available versions 
of songs and gives no rules for the children’s ring games (as the Li- 
brary of Congress albums do). His transcription of the words is uni- 
formly naive and sometimes misleading: “hoggin’ bread” for “hog 
en’ bread”; “dear” for “dere” in “Dear and Gone”; “on you” for “I 
do”; troublin’ for “trouble in.” He was apparently unable to under- 
stand some phrases that would have been transcribed rather easily 
by a knowledgeable listener. After such flaws throughout the pamph- 


1 Many of these are well reproduced on records made by Professor Byron Arnold 
under a research grant from the the University of Alabama. Though Mr. Cour- 
lander came to Tuscaloosa to make some recordings, he seems to have neglected 
to check at the University as a scholarly collector would be expected to do. In 
a university community, even a talented nursemaid—which Vera Hall Ward most 
certainly is—is hardly the most valuable informant concerning folk songs. 
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let, one is not much surprised that the last page reads backward 
even in what appears to be its second printing. 

Yet non-professionals are sure to like the records, and serious stu- 
dents will have to have them. Dock Reed’s and his cousin Vera Hall 
Ward's spirituals and prayer (the latter with moaning) are splendid; 
Rich Amerson’s gravelly voice is exactly right for his curiously fascinat- 
ing blues, “Black Woman,” for his Brer Rabbit and Jonah stories, and 
for the moving spiritual, “Rock Chair,” which he sings with Price 
and Earthy Ann Coleman; even Red Willie Smith’s conscious and 
citified style and his songs are entertaining. But it is Dock, especially, 
and Vera and Rich who effectively and properly give the lie to those 
who think there is no art in folk singing of folk music. 

RoBERT M. WALLACE 
University of Alabama 


Southern Primaries and Elections, 1920-1949. By Alexander Heard 
and Donald S. Strong. University, Alabama: University of Alabama 


Press, 1950. 206 pp. $3.50. 


Southern Politics by V. O. Key, Jr., published in 1949, has enjoyed 
a fine reception by various segments of the American public. In the 
preparation of that book the author and his associates stood continu- 
ously in need of tabulations of county, district, and state election re- 
turns. It must have been exasperating in many instances to find that 
publication of complete and final election returns had been neglected 
by public agencies and the press. 

More books like Southern Politics are need. More masters theses, 
doctoral dissertations, and scholarly articles on political subjects are 
required for current understanding by all who are interested actively 
or academically in democracy in action. The individual citizen, the 
editor, the politician, the public administrator and the political 
scientist all stand in need of political facts and figures. Historians 
form still another category of those who must depend upon the cur- 
rent assembly of factual data for their efforts at objective interpreta- 
tion. Well do they understand the desirability of assembly of data 
while that assembly is possible. 

Professors Heard and Strong, as well as Director York Willbern of 
the Bureau of Public Administration of the University of Alabama, 
were among Key’s associates who shared in his exasperation at the neg- 
lect of public agencies to preserve voting returns. They determined 
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to attempt to offset that neglect by assembling the figures (and some 
facts) relative to the more important elections of 1920-1949 (plus 
some others) in the “Solid South.” Hundreds of letters to public 
agencies were dispatched and, where the letters failed to fetch needed 
data, Heard and Strong went in person to snatch from oblivion the 
figures they knew must exist. They succeeded in most cases. Their 
one painful failure was in Georgia where the county-by-county presi- 
dential election returns for 1948 had been carelessly “mislaid in the 
governor's office .. . and . . . could not be found.” 

The result of these labors is a well-documented book of spade-work 
facts and figures, usable, useful and ready for interpretation. 

It has been good to learn that at least one other result of this effort 
has been a decision of South Carolina authorities to publish their 
local and state official election returns. The authors have a right 
to expect other state authorities to follow suit, now that negligence in 
this field has been graphically revealed. Whether or not official 
agencies avoid repetition of past neglect, the need still exists for other 
compilations of regional and national election facts and figures such 
as has been so expertly exemplified in this work. 

CLANTON W, WILLIAMS 
University of Alabama 


Montevallo Review. Summer, 1950. Montevallo, Alabama: the Mon: 
tevallo Press, Alabama College. (Quarterly) Sixty cents per issue. 


The first number of the new literary magazine, Montevallo Review, 
indicates that Editor Robert Payne (British-born head of the English 
Department at Alabama College), Managing Editor Lowell Hamilton, 
and the six assistant editors intend to compete with the best “little 
magazines” published, and not to issue a local literary periodical. Al- 
though both the faculty and student body of Alabama College are 
represented, more than half of the contributors are not connected with 
the college, and several are professional writers with established repu- 
tations. 

There are short stories by Nancy Leonard, Borden Deal (by far the 
best, in this reviewer's opinion), Sonora Babb, Rexford Stead, and 
Virginia Sorenson. The poems are by Muriel Rukeyser (whose 
“Poem” is first rate verse), E. E. Cummings (whose name is valuable 
on the cover, but whose characteristically eccentric contribution is 
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trivial), Betsy Feagan, Charles Olson, Stephen Heywood, Editor Rob- 
ert Payne, Frances Lamar, and Fredrich Hoelderlin. Mr. Olson’s 
“The Kingfishers” is strictly for the reader who asks what a poem is, 
not what it means. Some readers will prefer occasional longer belle- 
tristic pieces with more substance and less preciosity, but an editor 
who deliberately encourages young writers with fresh talent always 
takes the risk of not pleasing some of his audience. 

Short critical pieces are contributed by Lawrence Clark Powell, on 
Robinson Jeffers, and by Lorraine Pearson, on Jean-Paul Sartre. The 
three book reviews are by President John T. Caldwell, of Alabama 
College, and Lucille Griffith and Robert Payne, of the college faculty. 

Montevallo Review is an eighty-page, six by nine inch magazine (ex- 
actly the same size as The Alabama Review), with a minimum of rub- 
rics and editorial paraphernalia; the pages are wide-margined and 
clean in appearance. No annual subscription price is stated. 

Beginning with the Mobile Bachelor's Button in 1837, there have 
been a number of literary magazines, most of them short-lived, pub- 
lished in Alabama. Why such magazines usually fail is a question that 
bothered editors a century ago and still occupies students of literary 
history. It is to be hoped that Montevallo Review will find the secret 
of long life; certainly if high standards of literary excellence make for 
longevity, this magazine starts auspiciously. ee 

James B. McMILLan 
University of Alabama 


Russell County in Retrospect: An Epic of the Far Southeast. By Anne 
Kendrick Walker. Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1950. xxii, 423 pp. 
$6.50. 


Anne Kendrick Walker, whose Backtracking in Barbour County 
(1941) brought to light much of the history and lore of that region of 
Southeast Alabama, has in Russell County in Retrospect told the story 
of the next county north, the state’s easternmost, which dagger-like 
thrusts itself into Georgia a short distance below Columbus on the 
famed Chattahoochee River. Russell is a county rich in romance and 
history, the site of old Fort Mitchell, old Silver Run (Seale), old 
Glennville, old Girard (named for the famed Philadelphia philan- 
thropist), Phenix City and other places, to say nothing of the fact 
that it was long the capital of the powerful Creek Indian Confederacy. 
“Russell County,” it is claimed in the Preface to Miss Walker’s volume, 
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“with the exception of Mobile, is probably the most historic in Ala- 
bama.” 

Russell County in Retrospect bears evidence of much effort on the 
part of the author. It is replete with fascinating side-lights of history, 
genealogy, census rolls, Confederate annals, tombstone epitaphs, biog- 
raphies of notable men and women, and other interesting data gath- 
ered from almost every conceivable source. The book contains copious 
illustrations, an appendix (which lists the names of Russell County 
lawyers, senators, representatives, and delegates to constitutional con- 
ventions), and an index. Altogether, the material amassed is plentiful, 
and it is to be regretted that Miss Walker, with all the facts before her, 
was not more painstaking in organization and in the handling of such 
important details as the index (where, for example, Peter A. Brannon 
is listed next to Peter Alexander Brannon—obviously the same person 
—and Dale County is recorded simply as “Dale’”’). 

Admittedly, the author has leaned heavily on the work of others— 
for instance, Thomas M. Owen’s History of Alabama and the numer- 
ous writings of Peter A. Brannon, a native of Russell County, who has 
for many years collected material and written articles with a possible 
history of the county in mind. Throughout the volume Mr. Brannon 
is quoted, sometimes with but vague acknowledgments, although he is 
recognized as being “‘in the very front rank of our authorities” and his 
photograph appears on page five. 

The publication of Russell County in Retrospect adds much to the 
knowledge of East Alabama, however, and all Alabamians will be glad 
that patriotic and interested members of the Russell County History 
Committee saw fit to subsidize Miss Walker’s research. This Commit- 
tee under the leadership of Mr. H. B. Hamner, has, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, set a remarkably fine and altruistic example for other 
Alabama county historical societies to follow. Too few histories of 
Alabama’s counties have been written, not more than a dozen, per- 
haps, out of the sixty-seven. And no complete history of the state may 
ever be done until each county is first completely done. The Russell 
County History Committee deserves the congratulations of all Ala- 
bamians for having sponsored the story of their county. It is a unique 
contribution to the ever-growing record of the state’s history. 

W. STANLEY HooLe 
University of Alabama 
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The Bitterweed Path. By Thomas Hal Phillips. New York: Rein- 
hart & Company, 1950. 314 pp. $3.00. 


In the ranks of those who have chosen to write about the love of 
man for man, Thomas Hal Phillips has earned a respected and prom- 
inent place with his first novel, The Bitterweed Path. Here is a sin- 
cere and honest love story, without the morbidity and emotionalism 
which have characterized novels on this theme in recent years. 

Darrell Barclay first meets Roger Pitt and his father, Malcolm, at a 
track meet for grammar school boys in Vicksburg. From the begin- 
ning Malcolm accepts and loves Darrell as a son, and Darrell accepts 
Malcolm as his idol and Roger as his dearest friend. If Thad Barclay, 
a short-tempered erratic tenant farmer on Malcolm Pitt’s land, had 
cared as much for his son as for his Klan activities and had not been 
so bitterly resentful of all overtures, material or otherwise, Darrell 
might not have considered his own relationship to the Pitts the most 
important thing in this world. 

When Roger goes away to college and medical school, Malcolm sets 
Darrell up in the cotton gin business at home. He is content to let 
Roger prepare for the professional world if only Darrell will share his 
work and position in the community. Roger’s marriage to Anne, 
while he is still in school, and Darrell’s marriage to Emily are not 
happy ones. Even as Darrell’s father and grandmother before her, 
Emily comes to hate the Pitts and their hold on her husband, par- 
ticularly the influence of Roger’s sister, Miriam, who might have mar- 
ried Darrell once had not her mother intervened. So intense are 
Emily’s feelings that she refuses to be attended by Roger during a 
difficult and tragic childbirth. The deaths of Emily and Malcolm 
seriously strain then strengthen anew the bonds of affection between 
Roger and Darrell, even in the face of the diverse ways they must go. 

Mr. Phillips was awarded two grants, a Julius Rosenwald Fellow- 
ship and a Eugene Saxton Memorial Fellowship, while writing this 
book, and his work is distinctive in its style and caliber, in its sim- 
plicity and restraint. It is outstanding among this year’s first novels, 
and it is the fourth to be published this season by former students in 
Hudson Strode’s classes. 

Frances Rucks 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


On August 3, last, a meeting was held in Aberdeen, Mississippi, to 
organize the Monroe County Historical Society. The two days fol- 
lowing were designated as “Local History Preservation Days.” During 
that time many old letters, diaries, newspapers and other materials 
were deposited in the Evans Memorial Library. Already that small 
public library has one of the most useful collections of manuscripts 
in this region. Among other items there are letters of General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, General Reuben Davis, Stephen Corke, a collection 
of 1146 items from the Goodwin Family between 1830-1875, and an 
1849-1851 file of the Monroe County Democrat and other newspapers. 
Librarian Lucille Peacock is to be warmly congratulated for her splen- 
did work in getting her fellow citizens interested in the preservation 
of local historical materials. 


Historic Talladega welcomed thousands of visitors to its second 
annual Pilgrimage, October 6-8, 1950. Manning Hall, Shocco Springs, 
the J. L. M. Curry home, Mt. Ida, Mimosa, Whitwood, McAlpine and 
other famous places were opened to the public. 


At the 1950 annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, 
Atlanta, November 9-11, three members of the Alabama Historical 
Association read papers: Weymouth T. Jordan, “Cotton Planters’ 
Conventions;” Malcolm C. McMillan, “Daniel Pratt, Versatile South- 
ern Industrialist;” and James F. Doster, ‘Materials for Research in 
Southern Industrial History.” 


Members of the Alabama Historical Association take special pride 
in the recent election of General William Crawford Gorgas to the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans. At its first annual meeaing, in 
April, 1948, the Association unanimously adopted a resolution endors- 
ing General Gorgas’ nomination. 


The first issue of a new series, entitled Florida State University 
Studies has been published under the auspices of the Research Coun- 
cil of the University, at Tallahassee. Volume I, Number 1, Summer 
1950, entitled “Contributions to Science,” contains eleven articles. 
Dr. Weymouth T. Jordan, a former member of the Editorial Board 
of The Alabama Review, is one of the editors of the Studies. 
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